EXTENSION LEAFLETS 


FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF EXTENSION LEAFLETS WHICH WILL BE 


SENT YOU UPON APPLICATION EITHER FREE OR FOR THE PRICE LISTED: 
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and Washington Anniversaries. Price .10. 


I, No. 11 Selections for Speaking in the Public Schools: IL. Phe Present 
Crists. Price 10. - 


I, No. 
I, No. 
I, No. 


II. No. 
Ti, No. 


II, No. 
II, No. 


IV, No. 


IV, Ne 
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12. American Ideals in American Literature—A Syllabus. Price .16. 
14. National Ideals in British and American Literature. Price .50. 


16. The Community Pageant. An Agency for the promotion of De- 
mocracy. Price .10. 

4. The American University and the New Nationalism. Free. 

5. A Syllabus of Comparative Governneent and National Ideals. 
Price .25. > 

6. Reconstruction and. Citizenship. Free. 

7. Studies in the Social and Industrial Condition of Women as Af- 

Se fected by the Wér. Pric¢e 10. | 

9. Sanitation in the South. Price .25. 


. 10. A Manual for Teachers on the American’s Creed and Our National 


Flag. Price .25. 
1. Studies in Citizenship for Women. For Women’s Olubs. Price .25. 


2. Country Home Comforts and Oonveniences Series. Parts I and 
Il. Free. : 


4. Physical Education. Free. 
5. Community Musie. Free. 
6. The Consolidatten of Rural Schools. Price .25. 


7. Our Heritage. A Study through Literature of the American 
Tradition. For Women’s: Clubs. Price .35. 


8. The Consolidation of Rural Schools. Second Edition. Price .25. 


. 9 & 10. Development of Farm Water Power, Country Home Oomforts 


and Conveniences. Series No. I, Part III. Free. 


1. Constructive Ventures in Government. A Manual of Discussion 
and Study. of Woman’s New Part in the Newer Ideals of 
Citizenship... For Women’s Clubs. Price .50. 


2. Construction of Farm Telephone Lines. Oountry Home Oomforts 
and Conveniences. Series No. I, Part IV. Free. 


4. Library Extension Service. Free. 


5. Community and Government. A Manual of Discussion and Study 
of the Newer Ideals of Citizenship. Price .50. 


6. Music in the Public Schools. Free. 

7. A Study Course in Modern: Drama. For Women’s Clubs. Price .50. 
8. Community Music Methods and Materials. Free. 

9 High School Athletic Contests. Free. 


10. A Study Course in American Literature. For Women’s Clubs. 
Price .50. 
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University Extension Service. Free. 


. Extension Lecture Service, 1921-1922. Free. 


Correspondence Courses, 1921-1922. Free. 


. Bureau of Public Discussion. Free. 
. Social Service. Free 
. The Rural Playground. Free. 
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The High School Debating Union 


History and Purpose 


The High School Debating Union was organized among the secondary 
and high schools of North Carolina by the Dialectic and Philanthropic 
Literary Societies of the University during the school year 1912-1913. 
It was organized to encourage debating in a definite, systematic fashion 
among North Carolina high school students. The query of that year 
was, RESOLVED, That the Constitution of North Carolina should be so 
amended as to allow women to vote under the same qualifications as 
men. Ninety schools took part in this state-wide debate on February 
22, 1913. Sixteen schools won both debates and sent their teams to 
Chapel Hill for the Final Contest. The Pleasant Garden High School 
of Guilford County, represented by Messrs. Grady Bowman and S. C. 
Hodgin, on the affirmative side, was the winner in the Final Contest, 
on March 7, 1913, and accordingly was awarded the Aycock Memorial 
Cup. 

A Part of Extension Work 


During the school year of 1913-1914 the High School Debating Union 
moved onward with splendid success. It received the additional sup- 
port of the University Extension Division, in order to insure its per- 
manence and enlarge its usefulness and scope. Everywhere, all over 
the State, it was recognized as a definite, big part of the University’s 
effort to bring itself into a helpful relation with every community 
and every person in North Carolina. One hundred and fifty schools 
enrolled in the Union and took part in the triangular debates on March 
20, 1914. Forty-one schools won both of their debates and sent their 
teams, numbering 164 debaters, to Chapel Hill to compete in the Final 
Contest. Before an audience of 2,000 in Memorial Hall, on April 3, 
1914, the Winston-Salem High School, represented by Messrs. Charles 
Roddick and Clifton Eaton, on the negative side, won the Final Contest 
and was awarded the Aycock Memorial Cup. The query was, RESOLVED, 
That the Constitution of North Carolina should be so amended as to 
allow the Initiative and Referendum in State-wide legislation. 


The Contest of 1914-1915 


The contest of 1914-1915 was the most successful which had yet been 
held. Two hundred and fifty schools in 90 counties became members of 
the Union. Representing them, 1,000 student-debaters spoke, March 
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26, before large audiences in cities, towns, and rural communities all 
over North Carolina, on the query, RESOLVED, That the United States 
should adopt the policy of subsidizing its Merchant Marine engaged in 
foreign trade. Fifty schools won both debates and sent their teams to 
Chapel Hill to compete in the Final Contest. Before another splendid 
audience in Memorial Hall, on April 9, 1915, the Wilson High School, 
represented by Misses Lalla Rookh Fleming and Ethel Gardner, on the 
negative side, won and was awarded the Aycock Memorial Cup. 


The Contest of 1915-1916 


Three hundred and twenty-five schools represented by 1,300 debaters 
enrolled in the Union during the fall of 1915 for a great state-wide de- 
bate March 31, 1916, on the query, REsoLvED, That the United States 
should adopt the policy of greatly enlarging its Navy. Sixty-eight 
schools won both debates and sent their teams to Chapel Hill to compete 
in the Final Contest. The Aycock Memorial Cup was won, on April 
14, 1916, by Miss Myrtle Cooper and Boyd Harden, speakers on the af- 
firmative for the Graham High School. Five hundred visitors came to 
Chapel Hill for the Final Contest of the Debating Union and the other 
features of High School Week. 


The Contest of 1916-1917 


The query which was discussed in the fifth annual contest of the High 
School Debating Union was, Resotvep, That the Federal Government 
should own and operate the railways. The state-wide contest on March 
31, 1917, was participated in by 1,324 student-debaters, representing 331 
schools. Seventy-four schools won both debates and sent their repre- 
sentatives to Chapel Hill to compete in the Final Contest. Messrs. 
Vinson Smathers and Roy Francis, affirmative speakers of the Waynes- 
ville High School, were victorious from the total number of 296 de- | 
baters present, and were awarded the Aycock Memorial Cup, the final 
debate being held in Memorial Hall on April 20, 1917, before an audience 
which taxed to the utmost the hall’s capacity. The number of visitors 
coming to the University for the exercises of High School Week was 
six hundred. 


The Contest of 1917-1918 


The sixth contest centered around the query: RESOLVED, That Con- 
gress should enact a law providing for the compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes. The finals were held at Chapel Hill on April 11 
and 12, 1918, when 66 teams with 246 debaters participated. This was 
probably one of the most spirited and hotly contested debates ever held 
on the Hill. From first to last the good sportsmanship of every one 
was a matter of most favorable comment. Thomas Burton and Will 
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Anderson, representing the Wilson High School, on the negative side, 
won the decision and carried the Aycock Memorial Cup back to Wilson 
for the second time, Wilson having won the 1915 contest. 


The Contest of 1918-1919 


The query which was discussed in the seventh annual contest of the 
High School Debating Union was, RESOLVED, That the United States 
Government should adopt a policy requiring one year of Military T'rain- 
ing of all able-bodied men before they reach the age of 21. One hun- 
dred and eighty schools in seventy-five counties took part in the state- 
wide discussion of this subject on April 4, 1919. Forty-one schools 
won both of their debates and sent their teams, numbering 164 debaters, 
to the University to participate in the final contest for the Aycock 
Memorial Cup. Miss Aura Holton and Leo Brady, representing the 
Durham High School, on the negative side, were successful in winning 
the award of the Aycock Memorial Cup in the final debate held in 
Memorial Hall on May 2, 1919. 


The Contest of 1919-1920 


Two hundred high schools participated in the eighth annual contest 
of the High School Debating Union. The query was, RESOLVED, That 
the United States should adopt a policy of further material restriction 
of immigration. Forty-four high schools won both debates and sent 
their teams, numbering 176 debaters, to the University to participate 
in the final contest for the Aycock Memorial Cup. Arthur Kale and 
Clifton Ervin, of the Asheville High School, representing the affirma- 
tive side of the query, won the award of the Aycock Memorial Cup in 
the final debate held in Memorial Hall on April 23, 1920. 


The Contest of 1920-1921 


Two hundred high schools took part in the ninth annual contest of 
the High School Debating Union. The query was, REsotveD, That the 
policy of collective bargaining through trade unions should prevail in 
American industry. Fifty schools won both debates and sent their 
teams, numbering two hundred debaters, to the University for the 
finals. Ludlow Rogers and Miss Eunice Hutchins, of the Durham High 
School, representing the negative side of the query, won the award of 
the Aycock Memorial Cup in the final debate held in Memorial Hall on 
April 15, 1921. 


The Query for 1921-1922 
The query which will be discussed this year by the schools having 


membership in the High School Debating Union is, REsotvep, That 
the United States should enter the League of Nations. This question held 
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the center of public interest in the United States for many months and 
at the present time the general subject of our foreign relations makes 
up perhaps the most important problem before the country. It is felt 
that it will be of considerable profit to the debaters and high school 
students and to the citizens of the State generally to have a compre- 
hensive state-wide discussion of this query. 


Membership of the Union 


Every secondary and high school in North Carolina is invited to be- 
come a member of the Union and participate in this state-wide debate. 
Every school that enters will, as usual, be grouped with two others in 
a triangle, each school putting out two teams, one on the affirmative 
and the other on the negative. Every school which wins both of its 
debates will be entitled to send its teams to Chapel Hill to contest for 
the State Championship and the Aycock Memorial Cup. 


Regulations 


1. The Dialectic and Philanthropic Literary Societies and the Uni- 
versity Extension Division of the University of North Carolina will 
suggest a query, to be discussed on a given date by the schools enter- 
ing the High School Debating Union. 


2. <All secondary schools of North Carolina, however supported, 
offering regularly organized courses of study above the seventh grade, 
and not extending in their scope and content beyond a standard four- 
year high school course as defined by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, shall be eligible for membership in the High School Debating 
Union. 


3. All schools accepting this offer and thus becoming members of 
the Union shall be arranged into groups of three, for a triangular de- 
bate, the status and standards of the schools, their proximity, accessi- 
bility, and convenience of location to be considered in forming the 
groups. 

4. Each school of every triangular group shall agree to furnish two 
debating teams of two members each, the one to uphold the affirmative 
side of the query, and the other to defend the negative side. 


5. The members of the debating teams must all be bona fide stu- 
dents of the schools which they represent. To be bona fide students, 
they must be in attendance at the time of the debate, and they must 
have been in attendance for at least 30 per cent of the school year up 
to and including the date of the debate, and must have made passing 
grades on a majority of their studies. 


6. The team debating at home shall in each case uphold the affirma- 
tive side of the query, and the visiting team the negative. 
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7. The schools themselves shall select and agree upon the judges of 
the local contests. 

8. Bach speaker shall have twenty minutes at his disposal, not more 
than fifteen of which shall be used in the first speech. 


9, Any school which shall win both of its debates shall be entitled 
to send both of its teams to the University for the State Championship 
Contest. Provided, that the committee may, with the approval of the 
schools, arrange for a second triangular contest between the winning 
schools throughout the State prior to the final contest at the University, 
should this plan appear to be a wise one. In this case, only those 
schools whose teams should win both debates in the second contest 
would be entitled to representation at Chapel Hill. 


10. In the event that one school of a triangle drops out and the 
committee at Chapel Hill is unable to secure a school to take its place, 
then the two teams remainiug shall debate one another, each sending a 
team on the negative to the other. 


11. In the event that two schools of a triangle drop out of the 
Union and the committee is unable to secure schools to take their 
places, then the remaining school shall be declared the winner over the 
others, by their default. 


12. The school having the strongest team on the affirmative side 
of the query and the school having the strongest team on the negative 
side shall be entitled to contest publicly in Memorial Hall at the Uni- 
versity for the Aycock Memorial Cup. (The strongest team on each 
side of the query is to be determined by means of preliminary contests 
in debate at Chapel Hill.) 

13. The school which shall win the debate, thus finally held, shall 
have its name inscribed on the Aycock Memorial Cup, together with 
the names of its two winning representatives. 

14. Any school which shall win in the final contest for two years in 
succession shall have the cup for its own property. 

15. All high school representatives and principals coming to the 
University for this contest will be met at the station by a committee 
and will be entertained free of cost while at Chapel Hill. 

16. All contestants are expected to prepare their own speeches with 
legitimate assistance of the teachers, principals, or superintendents in 
their school systems. Legitimate assistance is interpreted to mean oral 
advice, suggestions, discussions, and criticism. 


Suggestions as to Judges 


1. The judges should be disinterested parties to the success of either 
team, and, so far as possible, should be non-local. 


2. They should sit apart during the debate. 
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3. They should judge the contest as a debate, and at its conclusion 
without consultation should vote “Affirmative” or “Negative” on the 
merits of the debate. They should not consider the merits of the 
question. 


4. Hach judge should sign and seal his vote and deliver it, through 
an usher, to the presiding officer who should publicly open the votes 
and announce the decision. 


6b. Before the debate begins a copy of these suggestions should be 
given to each judge for his guidance. 


Originality of Debates 


The High School Conference in session at Chapel Hill during the 
summer of 1916 recommended, “That the principals of the schools in 
the various triangles be urged to take some steps among themselves 
looking toward the originality of the debates.’ The committee realizes 
that “The debate which a speaker produces should be his very best; 
but it should under no circumstances be better than his best”: that the 
success of the Union will be seriously hindered unless in each instance 
the speech of a debater represents his own individual work. It wishes, 
therefore, to ask the principals to give this matter their careful con- 
sideration and to note particularly Regulation No. 16. In cases where 
necessary, the principals in the various triangles should take such 
action among themselves as they deem necessary. 


Enter Your School Now 


The High School Debating Union is essentially an organization for 
the secondary and high schools of the State. That it possesses un- 
limited possibilities for usefulness to every high school and teacher and 
to every community in the State goes without saying. Its success, 
however, and its benefits to those concerned are dependent upon the 
support accorded it by the students and school men of North Carolina. 
If your school has not yet enrolled, in order that its possibilities for 
usefulness to you may be realized, see to it that your school—the 
school of which you are principal, or the school which you attend, or 
the school in your community—enrolls immediately in the Union. 

Thanks are extended to the University of South Carolina for helps 
which were secured in the preparation of this handbook from the De- 
cember, 1920, issue of the Bulletin of the University of South Carolina 
entitled “The League of Nations.” 

For fuller information, address 

K. R. RANKIN, Secretary, 
HieH ScHoot DeBATIne UNION, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The League of Nations 


Query 


RESOLVED, That the United States should enter the League of 
Nations. 


Limitations 


The query refers to the League of Nations which is now in operation 
and which was formed under a covenant of signatory powers to the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. 

The query refers, further, to the entrance of the United States into the 
League of Nations without reservations other than the five Hitchcock in- 


terpretative reservations which are expressly laid down on page 27 of 
this bulletin. 


The League of Nations 


Brief 


REsSoLveD, That the United States should enter the League of Nations. 


Tt: 


Ii, 


IV. 


Introduction 

Though a treaty of peace has been signed by the United States 

and Germany, the question as to whether the United States should 

enter the League of Nations is still a matter of prime importance. 

A. The great object of the League of Nations is to do away with 
war and promote international harmony. The League of 
Nations is the most comprehensive effort in this direction 
which has ever been made. 

B. Interest in the question is heightened by reason of the Dis- 
armament Conference, which could really fit in with no diffi- 
culty as a sub-division under the general scheme of the League 
of Nations. 


Plans and efforts which have been made in the past to abandon 
war include: the Holy Alliance (1815), the First and Second 
Hague Tribunals (1899, 1907), the signing of numerous arbitra- 
tion treaties among nations, propaganda of groups of publicists 
in England and America. 


Many inventions and discoveries have rendered war more terrible 

and universally destructive. 

1. Explosive shells, chemical warfare, tanks, submarines, aero- 
planes, ships, motor cars, the telegraph, telephone, wireless, are 
among the reasons for the vast destruction wrought by modern 


war. 

9. Whole nations fight and mass their resources and food ma- 
terials. 

2 Vast losses occur in the world’s natural and manufactured 
resources. 


The question at issue is whether the United States should enter 
the League of Nations, which was formed under a covenant of 
signatory powers to the Versailles Peace Treaty, of which the 
covenant is Article 1. 


AFFIRMATIVE 


The League of Nations will prevent future wars. 
A. It will ensure a period of delay and discussion leading to 
arbitration of matters likely to disturb future peace. 
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III. 


EV: 
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1. The assembly, council, and court are to be called into 

action before and during acute crises. 
B. The League will be able to enforce arbitration and the awards 

of its court of justice. 

1. It will crystallize opinion against a wrong-headed nation. 

2. The fact that the League is already in successful operation, 
with its members numbering almost every civilized coun- 
try, and the fact that it is stabilizing Hurope, show its 
ability to meet situations where active or static power 
must be exerted. 


The League of Nations will lead to economic benefits of disarma- 

ment and industrial peac. 

A. Large armaments will be no longer necessary, under the 
League. 
1. Resort to force will not be the main reliance of a nation. 
2. The League will encourage disarmament. 

B. The unifying effect of the League will tend to substitute co- 
operation where timidity and militarism have prevailed. 

C. The League will give proper direction to the growing spirit 
of internationalism. 

D. The League affords means of economic agreements remoy- 
ing artificial barriers to trade, which, in turn, are burdens 
on labor. 


The League of Nations will prove to be in harmony with Amer- 
ican ideals. 
A. It is patterned largely on the Federal Union and British 

Empire. 

1. It embodies the principle of representation, the princi- 
ple of national sovereignty, and the division into com- 
ponent members with separate departments of govern- 
ment. 

B. It accords with ideals of great Americans. 

1. Washington made alliances when necessity arose and 
urged the formation of the Federal Union. 

2. Monroe closed America to European exploitation and the 
League extends the same privilege to Europe, possibly 
to Africa, under the mandate system of tutelage for un- 
civilized peoples. 

Cc. The League has an amendable constitution. 


The League as now constituted will prove a useful organ of 

international justice and comity. 

A. The United States is looked to by Europe to add its in- 
fluence and thereby remove the objection that the League 
is of limited scope and insufficient as to purpose. 
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The League will provide beneficent laws among nations. 

1. It will tend to open waterways and internationalized 
areas. 

2. It will localize or render less terrible the means of 
warring. 

3. It will settle disputed points arising from the liberated 
states of Europe. 


VY. America as the world’s greatest democracy owes it to herself 
and to the world to become a member and a leader in the League 
of Nations. 


A. The principles of justice and fairmindedness which shoot 


through the League of Nations have guided America in 
the past, and she cannot worthily withhold her support of 
them now. 


A nation cannot live to herself alone any more than an in- 
dividual can. With power comes responsibility, and Ameri- 
ca should assume her natural responsibility. 


There can be no substitute for the present League of Nations. 
1. The fifty-one nations which are at present members will 
not relinquish their membership. 


The main object of the League of Nations is to prevent 
war. In this object America is, if possible, even more deeply 
interested than any other nation. The Disarmament Con- 
ference may effect an economic saving by reducing arma- 
ments, but it will have no particular effect in preventing 
war. America, vitally interested in maintaining peace, can- 
not rightfully decline to associate herself with other civiliz- © 
ed powers in entering the League of Nations, whose reason 
for existence is to prevent war. America, losing her soul, 
will find it in the League of Nations. 


NEGATIVE 


I. The League of Nations will involve us in Huropean wars. 


A. 


The League guarantees territorial integrity of members, 

including newly created unsettled states of middle Europe. 

1. Article X so provides. 

The League has the duty of enforcing the terms of the treaty. 

1. It supervises reparations and indemnities and gives 
mandatories over weak nations and former German 
possessions. 

The League is constantly obliged to send troops of its mem- 

bers to points of conflict and disorder. 


KT; 


ott. 


D, 
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Humanitarian ideals of the League theory are being used to 


cloak acquisition of territory by great powers without re- 


gard to the rights of the people involved. 
1. No one supposes Great Britain, France or Italy will 
relinquish their mandatories. 


The League of Nations will infringe upon our sovereignty. 


A. 


1). 


BE. 


It will create a super-state. 

1. It will have power of coercion by means of embargoes, 
blockades, and military and naval intervention. 

2. Our obligations entailed by entering will be incalculable. 

The League will invade the legislative and judicial func- 

tions of our government. 

1. Matters of war and peace may be in reality thrust upon 
us. 

2. Racial equality and immigration may be decided ad- 
versely to America. 

With the power inhering in the League will come desire to 

employ it. 

1. Such is the commonplace of history. 

International commissions appointed by the League will 

obey the League rather than the contributory nations. 

Freedom of the seas and disarmament may be construed 

against our national policies to allow England a free hand. 


The League of Nations will disturb our Pan-American relations. 


A. 


B. 


The Monroe Doctrine is doubtfully preserved in the amended 

section of the League covenant. , 

1. It is more than a regional agreement, not to be classed 
for example, with an agreement as to Fiume or Meso- 
potamia. ear 

2. The sanction of the League dates back to 1823, with 
subsequent developments. 


Pan-American relations, growing in accord and strengthen- 
ed in latter years, will be interrupted by the League. 


1. The Panama-Colombia incident may come into question. 

2. Cuba’s status may be brought into question by Spain. 

3. Nicaragua and Haiti may give trouble. 

4. Panama’s or Cuba’s vote would be equal to that of the 
United States. 

5. South America will look to Europe and will tend to ally 
herself against the United States. 
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IV. 


V. 
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The League of Nations is not in harmony with American ideals 
and stands in the way of results it seeks to accomplish. 


A. The peace treaty, with which the League of Nations is in- 
separably bound up, is violative of the principles of justice. 


1. It follows secret treaties, it fixes no limit to German 
payment of indemnities; its territorial decisions are un- 
just. 


B. It is a powerful alliance with weak nations and beneficiaries 
as satellites. 


C. Its guarantees of boundaries and enforcing of indemnities 
and other terms of the treaty commit us to injustice. 


1. The Shantung agreement violates one of the fourteen 
points to which Germany agreed in the protocol. 


D. Reservations will not alter its fundamental nature. 


1. It provides inadequately for a proper representation. 
a. The contention that Great Britain has six voices and 
only one vote is unsound. 


1. In the assembly six votes against one for the 
United States may decide an issue as morally 
compulsive when it is not at all so binding. 


America as the world’s greatest republic can best make her con- 
tribution to the world by living her own life and by keeping 
clear of entanglements. 


A. By the example of her unselfishness, her fairmindedness, 
and her lofty disinterestedness, she has performed and will 
continue to perform great service to all countries which are 
concerned about free government. 


B. America will constantly take advantage of opportunities, as 
for instance, the Disarmament Conference, by means of 
which she will assume the leadership in bringing the world 
to higher and better things. She can play this beneficent 
role the better because, wanting no material gain for herself, 
she is free and untrammeled by entangling alliances. 


C. America, holding fast to the principles and ideals which 
have guided her in the past, will always follow the dictates 
of her own conscience and will thereby always be found a 
beacon light of hope and inspiration to the world. She 
will fulfill her destiny by preserving intact what her 
sturdy sons in great numbers have died for, her independence. 


General References 


THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Adopted by the plenary session of the Peace Conference, Paris, 
April 28, 1919. ’ 


Preamble 


In order to promote international codperation and to achieve in- 
ternational peace and security, by the acceptance of obligations not 
to resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and honorable 
relations between nations, by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as to actual rule of conduct among 
governments, and by the maintenance of! justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another, the high contracting parties agree to this Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE ONE 
Membership 


The original members of the League of Nations shall be those 
of the signatories which are named in the annex to this Covenant 
and also such of those other states named in the annex as shall 
accede without reservation to this Covenant. Such accessions shall 
be effected by a declaration deposited with the Secretariat within 
two months of the coming into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof 
shall be sent to all other members of the League. 


Any fully self-governing state, dominion, or colony not named 
in the annex, may become a member of the League if its admission 
is agreed by two-thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give 
effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its inter- 
national obligations, and shall accept such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the League in regard to its military and naval forces 
and armaments. 


Any member of the League may, after two years’ notice of its 
intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that all its 
international obligations and all its obligations under this Covenant 
shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 
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ARTICLE TWO 


The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of a Council, with 
a permanent Secretariat. 


ARTICLE THREE 
The Assembly. 


The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the members of 
the League. 


The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time 
as occasion may require, at the seat of the League, or at such other 
place as may be decided upon. 


The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 


At meetings of the Assembly, each member of the League shall 
have one vote, and may have not more than three representatives. 


ARTICLE FOUR 
The Council. 


The Council shall consist of representatives of the United States 
of America, of the British Empire, of France, of Italy, and of 
Japan, together with representatives of four other members of the 
League. These four members of the League shall be selected by 
the Assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the appoint- 
ment of the representatives of the four members of the League first 
selected by the Assembly, representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Greece 
and Spain shall be members of the Council. 


With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council 
may name additional members of the League whose representatives 
Shall always be members of the Council; the Council with like 
approval may increase the number of members of the League to be 
selected by the Assembly for representation on the Council. 


The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may require, 
and at least once a year, at the seat of the League, or at such 
other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 

Any member of the League not represented on the Council shall 
be invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meet- 
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ing of the Council during the consideration of matters specially 
affecting the interests of that member of the League. 

At meetings of the Council, each member of the League repre- 
sented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have not more 
than one representative. 


ARTICLE FIVE 
Decision by Unanimity or Majority; Initial Meetings 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant, or by 
the terms of this treaty, decisions at any meeting of the Assembly 
or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the members 
of the League represented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of the 
Council, the appointment of committees to investigate particular 
matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by the Council and 
may be decided by a majority of the members of the League rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of the 
Council shall be summoned by the President of the United States 
of America. 


ARTICLE SIX 
The Secretariat. 


The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the seat of the 
League. ‘The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and 
such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary-General shall be the person named in the 
annex; thereafter the Secretary-General shall be appointed by the 
Secretary-General with the approval of the Assembly. 

The Secretaries and the staff of the Secretariat shall be appointed 
by the Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity at all meetings 
of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the members 
of the League in accordance with the appointment of the expenses 
of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE SEVEN 


League Capital; Status of Officials and Property; Sex Equality. 


The seat of the League is established at Geneva. 


The Council may at any time decide that the seat of the League 
shall be established elsewhere. 
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All positions under or in connection with the League, including 
the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 


Representatives of the members of the League and officials of the 
League when engaged on the business of the League shall enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities. 


The buildings and other property occupied by the League or its 
Officials or by representatives attending its meetings shall be in- 
violable. 


ARTICLE EIGHT 
Disarmament. 


The members of the League recognize that the maintenance of 
a peace requires the reduction of armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with the national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations. 


The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each state, shall formulate plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and action of the several governments. 


Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at 
least every ten years. 


After these plans shall have been adopted by the several gov- 
ernments, limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Council. 


The members of the League agree that the manufacture by pri- 
vate enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects at- 
tendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard be- 
ing had to the necessities of those members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

The members of the League undertake to interchange full and 
frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their mili- 
tary and naval programmes and the condition of such of their in- 
dustries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 


ARTICLE NINE 
Disarmament Commission. 


A permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles One and 
Hight and on military and naval questions generally. 
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ARTICLE TEN 
Territorial and Political Guarantees. 


The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


ARTICLE ELEVEN 
Joint Action to Prevent War. 


Any threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of con- 
cern to the whole League, and the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations. In case any such emergency should rise, the Secretary- 
General shall, on the request of any member of the League, forth- 
with summon a meeting of the Council. 


It is also declared to be the fundamental right of each member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international re- 
lations which threatens to disturb either the peace or the good un- 
derstanding between nations upon which peace depends. 


ARTICLE TWELVE 
Postponement of War. 


The members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Coun- 
cil, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. 


In any case, under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the Coun- 
cil shall be made within six months after the submission of the 
dispute. 


ARTICLE THIRTEEN 
Arbitration of Justiciable Matters. 


The members of the League agree that whenever any dispute 
shall arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily set- 
tled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole matter to arbitra- 
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tion. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any ques- 
tion of international law, as to the existence of any fact which if 
established would constitute a breach of any international obliga- 
tion, ar as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach, are declared to be among those which are 
generally suitable for submission to arbitration. For the consid- 
eration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to which the 
case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties to 
the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 


The members of the League agree that they will carry out in 
good faith any award that may be rendered and that they will not 
resort to war against a member of the League which complies 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such an award, 
the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give ef- 
fect thereto. 


ARTICLE FOURTEEN 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


The Council shall formulate and submit to the members of the 
League for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent 
court of international justice. ‘The court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it. The court may also give an ad- 
visory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly. 


ARTICLE FIFTEEN 


Settlement of Disputes by Council or Assembly; Exclusion of 
Domestic Questions. 


If there should arise between members of the League any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration as above, the members of the League agree that they will 
submit the matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may 
effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make all necessary ar- 
rangements for a full investigation and consideration thereof. For 
this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the 
Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, statements of their 
case, all the relevant facts and papers; the Council may forthwith 
direct the publication thereof. 


The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of any dispute, 
and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public 
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giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and terms 
of settlement thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 


If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unanimously 
or by a majority vote shall make and publish a report containing 
a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 


Any member of the League represented on the Council may make 
public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of the conclu- 
sions regarding the same. 


If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the mem- 
bers thereof other than the representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the league agree that 
they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which complies 
with the recommendations of the report. 


If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof, other than the representatives of one 
or more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the League 
reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 


If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, 
and is found by the Council to arise out of a matter which by in- 
ternational law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no recommenda- 
tion as to its settlement. 


The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute 
to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request 
of either party to the dispute, provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute to the 
Council. 


In any case referred to the Assembly all the provisions of this 
Article and of Article Twelve relating to the action and powers 
of the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the As- 
sembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, if concurred 
in by the representatives of those members of the League repre- 
sented on the Council and of a majority of the other members of 
the League, exclusive in each case of the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a report by 
the Council concurred in by all the members thereof other than 
the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 
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ARTICLE SIXTEEN 
Sanctions. 


Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard 
of its covenants under Article Twelve, Thirteen or Fifteen, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other members of the League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it to the severance of all trade and financial relations, 
the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking state and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking state and the nationals of any other state. 
whether a member of the League or not. 


It shall be the duty of the Council in such cases to recommend 
to the several governments concerned what effective military or 
naval forces the members of the League shall severally contribute 
to the armaments of forces to be used to protect the covenants of 
the League. 


The members of the League agree, further, that they will mu- 
tually support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, in order to minimize the loss 
and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they 
will mutually support one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking state, and 
that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the members of the League 
which are co-opeating to protect the covenants of the League. 


Any member of the League which has violated any covenant of 
the League may be declared to be no longer a member of the 
League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the representatives 
of all the other members of the League represented thereon. 


ARTICLE SEVENTEEN 
Disputes of Non-Members. 


In the event of a dispute between a member of the League and 
a state which is not a member of the League, the state or states 
not members of the League shall be invited to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute, upon such conditions as the Council may deem just. If such 
invitation is accepted the provisions of Articles Twelve to Six- 
teen, inclusive, shall be applied with such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary by the Council. 
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Upon such invitation being given, the Council shall immediately 
institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recom- 
mend such action as may seem best and most effectual in the cir- 
cumstances. 


If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, refuse to aceept 
the obligations of membership in the League for the purpose of 
such dispute, the Council may take such measures and make such 
recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute. 


ARTICLE EIGHTEEN 
Registration of International Engagements. 


_ Every convention or international engagement entered into hence- 
forth by any member of the League shall forthwith be registered 
with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by 
it. No such treaty or international engagement jshall be binding until 
registered. 


ARTICLE NINETEEN 
Revision of Former Treaties 


The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by members of the League of treaties which have become inap- 
plicable, and the consideration of international conditions of which 
the continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


ARTICLE TWENTY 
Abrogation of Understandings Not Consistent With the Covenant. 


The members of the League severally agree that this Covenant 
is accepted as abrogating all obligations or undertakings inter 
se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any engagements 
inconsistent with the terms thereof. 


In case members of the League shall, before becoming members 
of the League, have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with 
the terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of such member 
to take immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-ONE 


The Monroe Doctrine. 


Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements such as treaties of arbitration or re- 
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gional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the 
maintenance of peace. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-TWO 
Mandatory Tutelage of Colonies and Backward Races. 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the sovereignity of the states 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization and that securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

-The best method of giving practicable effect to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples be entrusted to advanced na- 
tions who, by reasons of their resources, their experience or their 
geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exer- 
cised by them as mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage 
of the development of the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic condition and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as in- 
dependent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal consideration in the selec- 
tion of the mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a 
stage that the mandatory must be responsible for the administra- 
tion of territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic and the liquor traffic and the prevention of the es- 
tablishment of fortifications or military or naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and 
the defense of territory and will also secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population or their small size or their remoteness from the cen- 
ters of civilization or their geographical contiguity to the terri- 
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tory of the mandatory and other circumstances, can be best ad- 
ministered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions 
of its territory subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the 
interests of the indigenous population. In every case of mandate, 
the mandatory shall render to the Council an annual report in 
reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon by members 
of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the mandatories and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-THREE 
Humanitarian Provisions; Freedom of Transit. 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the members 
of the League (a) will endeavor to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, women and children both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and for that purpose will establish 
and maintain the necessary international organizations; (b) un- 
dertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of ter- 
ritories under their control; (c) will entrust the League with the 
general supervision over the execution of agreements with regard 
to the traffic in women and children, and the traffic in opium and 
other dangerous drugs; (d) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision of the trade in arms and ammunition with the coun- 
tries in which the control to this traffic is necessary in the com- 
mon interest; (e) will make provision to secure and maintain free- 
dom of communication and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all members of the League. In this connection 
the special necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 
1914-1918 shall be in mind; (f) will endeavor to take steps in mat- 
ters of international concern for the prevention and control of 
disease. 

ARTICLE TWENTY-FOUR 


Control of International Bureaus and Commissions. 


There shall be placed under the direction of the League all inter- 
national bureaus already established by general treaties if the 
parties to such treaties consent. All such international bureaus and all 
commissions for the regulation of matters of international interest 
hereafter constituted shall be placed under the direction of the league. 
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In all matters of international interest which are regulated by 
general conventions but which are not placed under the control of 
international bureaus or commissions, the Secretariat of the League 
Shall, subject to the consent of the Council and if desired by the par- 
ties, collect and distribute all relevant information and shall render 
any other assistance which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secre- 
tariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is placed 
under the direction of the League. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-FIVE 


The Red Cross and International Sanitation. 

The members of the League agree to encourage and promote the 
establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary national 
Red Cross organizations having as purposes improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering through- 
out the world. 


ARTICLE TWENTY-SIX 
Amendments of the Covenant; Right of Dissent. 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by 
the members of the League whose representatives compose the 
Council and by a majority of the League whose representatives 
compose the Assembly. 

No such amendments shall bind any member of the League which 
Signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall cease to 
be a member of the League. 


ANNEX TO THE COVENANT 


One: Original members of the League of Nations. 

Signatories of the Treaty of Peace: United States of America, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, India, China, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, Roumania, Servia, Siam, Uruguay. 

States invited to accede to the Covenant: Argentine Republic, 
Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Venezuela. 

Two: First Secretary-General of the League of Nations: Sir 
Eric Drummond. 


FIFTY-ONE NATIONS ARE MEMBERS 


At the date of preparation of this bulletin, fifty-one nations are 
members of the League of Nations. The list is as follows: 
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Albania, Argentine, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Hsthonia, Finland, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, India, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, New Zealand, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Sal- 
vador, Serb-Creal-Slovene, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


THE HITCHCOCK RESERVATIONS 

The five Hitchcock interpretative reservations to the covenant of 
the League of Nations, which were submitted to the United States 
Senate by Senator G. M. Hitchcock, and which were acceptable to 
President Wilson, are given herewith: 

That any member nation proposing to withdraw from the league 
on two years’ notice is the sole judge as to whether its obligations 
referred to in article 1 of the League of Nations have been performed 
as required in said article. 

That no member nation is required to submit to the league, its 
council, or its assembly, for decision, report, or recommendation, any 
matter which it considers to be in international law a domestic ques- 
tion such as immigration, labor, tariff, or other matter relating to its 
internal or coastwise affairs. 

That the national policy of the United States known as the Monroe 
doctrine, as announced and interpreted by the United States, is not in 
any way impaired or affected by the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and is not subject to any decision, report, or inquiry by the council or 
assembly. 

That the advice mentioned in article 10 of the Covenant of the 
League which the council may give to the member nations as to the em- 
ployment of their naval and military forces is merely advice which 
each member nation is free to accept or reject according to the con- 
science and judgment of its then existing Government, and in the 
United States this advice can only be accepted by action of the Con- 
gress at the time in being. Congress alone under the Constitution of 
the United States having the power to declare war. 

That in case of a dispute between members of the league if one of 
them have self-governing colonies, dominions, or parts which have 
representation in the assembly, each and all are to be considered 
parties to the dispute, and the same shall be the rule if one of the 
parties to the dispute is a self-governing colony, dominion or part, in 
which case all other self-governing colonies, dominions, or parts, as 
well as the nation as a whole, shall be considered parties to the dis- 
pute, and each and all shall be disqualified from having their votes 
counted in case of any inquiry on said dispute made by the assembly. 


References—Affirmative 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(Address by ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, required in the Living Age, Volume, 310, pages 
508-514, August 27, 1921.) 

I have always been a League-of-Nations man, long before the League 
of Nations came into existence, and an experience now extending 
over one or two years has not only strengthened my conviction that 
the League of Nations is necessary, but also, I am sorry to say, my 
fears that it is an institution in many respects difficult to work. Per- 
haps I might begin by explaining where I think the special difficulties 
lie, before I go on to show how much the League has already done, 
and how hard it would be to create any other authority to take its 
place. It is true that some of our difficulties are only temporary. The 
statesmen who at Paris framed the Covenant of the League undoubt- 
edly assumed that the Treaty of Versailles would rapidly and cffect- 
ually settle the new frontiers, and redistribute territories in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the populations concerned, leaving to 
the League of Nations the relatively simple duty of maintaining rights 
clearly established, and preventing national differences from develop- 
ing into national wars. 


Everybody knows that these hopes have not as yet been complete- 
ly fulfilled. The Treaty of Sevres is still in dispute, and even the 
Treaty of Versailles has not been fully carried out. One of the most 
important objects, for example, of the latter was the determination 
of the boundaries of Poland. But the boundaries of Poland remain 
still unsettled. Another problem was the status of Galicia. But the 
status of Galicia is still unsettled. Now everything that leaves 
Middle Europe in a perturbed condition really requires the League of 
Nations to deal with a situation never contemplated by those who 
framed the Covenant under which the League has to do its work. 


Another thing that was perhaps not fully considered by the framers 
of the Covenant was the difficulty of dealing with semicivilized popu- 
lations in territories not under mandate. For instance, at the last 
assembly one of the problems that excited most interest was the 
problem of Armenia. The assembly was deeply moved, but quite 
helpless. Nothing effectual was done, nothing effectual could be done. 
The League could only make appeals in favor of a population which 
it was quite powerless to protect. 
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Perhaps, however, the most serious difference between the League 
as it was planned and the League as it exists arises out of the ab- 
sence from its ranks of three of the greatest nations of the world, two 
of which are not, so far as we can see at the moment, very likely to 
join it in the near future—I mean America and Russia. I hope that 
Germany will at no very distant date become a member. But Russia 
will come in only when she has ceased to be what for the moment 
she is. And whether the Soviet Government endures or perishes, she 
is likely for some time to come to be a disturbing influence in the 
East of Europe, which it will be difficult for the League of Nations to 
guide and control. These embarrassments are in their nature tem- 
porary; but there are others—due to the constitution of the League 
itself. There is the difficulty, for example, of manning the Council 
and the Assembly. This is partly the effect of the immense distances 
which separate many members of the League from our meeting-place 
in Geneva; but partly also, it is due to the fact that the statesmen best 
qualified by their position to deal with League problems, namely, the 
Prime Ministers and the Foreign Secretaries of the various nations, 
cannot possibly make a regular practice of attending its meetings. 


Another difficulty which presents itself in our attempts to use the 
full machinery of the League is due to money. We made an attempt 
in 1920 to obtain funds by voluntary subscription from members of the 
League, in order to deal with typhus in Poland and the East of Europe. 
Typhus was at that time, and I fear still is, not merely a great mis- 
fortune to the countries bordering upon Russia, the great centre of 
the infection, but a menace also to nations lying farther to the west. 
Poland was, according to our information, making every effort to 
deal with this danger; the Council came to the conclusion that she 
should be supported, and we therefore issued an appeal for funds to 
the members of the League. The appeal was on the whole a failure, 
a failure partly due no doubt to the financial difficulties which beset 
the whole world, partly to the fact that most members of the League 
were remote from the peril with which we were endeavoring to deal. 
In some cases very liberal subscriptions were offered, but on the whole 
it was clear that, at least in existing circumstances, such appeals 
were not likely to succeed. 


It is indeed evident that, under the Parliamentary system, the ex- 
penditure of the League will always present an easy object of attack. 
The gain to the world of international co-operation is immense, but 
it cannot be allocated with any definiteness between the co-operating 
nations. It is always, therefore, easy for a Parliamentary critic to 
ask what advantage his particular nation derives from the expendi- 
ture which it is called upon to make, and in these days of universal 
poverty such questions fall upon sympathetic ears. If this very 
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natural frame of mind is permitted to dominate policy, manifestly the 
League will perish. Some common sacrifice, however slight, is re- 
quired if any common effort is to be successful. I believe this danger 
is not negligible, though I am Sanguine enough to think that it will 
be successfully surmounted. 


So far I have dwelt upon the obstacles which thwart and may even 
imperil the success of this great experiment. Let me now say a few 
words upon some of the reasons which require all men of good will 
to do their best to make it a success ; and here I can appeal not mere- 
ly to speculative theory, but to actual experience. The League has 
been in existence since January 10, 1920, say, about a year and a half. 
In that time it has had to create its machinery, to organize its meth- 
ods, and to advise means for pursuing what is without doubt a new 
adventure in the history of mankind. One would have thought that 
these facts alone would mollify the sternest critic and that no one 
would be so unreasonable as to expect, in the first eighteen months 
during which this infant institution has been in existence, the full 
authority and efficiency which only time can bring. But even these 
eighteen months are sufficient, in my opinion, to show to any impartial 
observer how valuable the League of Nations can be and how impotent 
any other organization would be to fill its place. 


I am the last person to deride what is commonly called the old 
diplomacy. The old diplomacy has for many generations done much 
in the cause of peace, and those who see in it merely a costly method 
of embittering international relations and snatching national advan- 
tages, completely misread the lessons of history. But there are ags- 
sured many things which the League of Nations has even now shown 
that it can do, which diplomacy could scarcely attempt, and which it 
certainly could not attempt with success. 


Let us consider them under three heads. The first of these is com- 
mon international effort for objects which all admit to be good, but 
which are the special business of no nation in particular. For ex- 
ample, there are abuses which have to be stopped—the traffic in opium, 
the illegitimate traffic in arms, the traffic in women and children. With 
all these objects there had been attempts to deal before the League 
came into existence. They have not always been satisfactory, some- 
times they have been wholly ineffectual. I cannot doubt that a far 
greater measure of success will attend the organized effoit of the na- 
tions of the world, acting through the League organism, than by any 
machinery which diplomacy could possibly set up. 


If, again, we turn from abuses which have to be stopped to objects 
which it is desirable to promote, we learn the same lesson. Consider, 
for example, the International Court of Justice. The establishment 
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of such a court has long been the desire of statesmen; many efforts 
have been made to create it; but these efforts have invariably failed, 
and we may surely congratulate ourselves on the fact that the In- 
ternational Court is now in process of creation through the efforts of 
the League. 


Again, the great conference which met at Barcelona, under the 
auspices of the League, to consider the question of international 
transit by railways, rivers, and other waterways, obviously dealt with 
an international problem of the first magnitude. It was the creation 
of the League, and without the League could hardly have come into 
being. 

But consider another and yet more pressing subject—the economic 
condition of Europe, and of the world. We have obtained peace, but 
we have not yet obtained the fruits of peace. The decay of credit, and 
the paralysis of production imperil the whole industrial system of 
the civilized world. I do not suggest that for so great an evil the 
League of Nations could provide any sufficient remedy; but some 
contribution it has been able to make to the solution of these diffi- 
culties, a contribution which, however modest, could, so far as I can 
see, have been made by no other method. 


A financial conference was summoned by the League at Brussels in 
the course of last year. The conference made some suggestions of 
great value. These we are endeavoring to apply, particularly in the 
case of Austria; and any measure of success which we can obtain will 
have beneficial effects not only in Austria itself, but throughout the 
whole industrial world. Every part of that world is more or less or- 
ganically connected with every other part; and what is required now 
is that this economic organism, paralyzed and well-nigh destroyed by 
war, should resume once more its vigorous activities. 


But there is another and wholly different set of functions thrown 
upon the League by the Treaty of Versailles—functions which cannot 
be carried out at all by any single power, nor carried out effectually 
so far as I can see, except by the League itself. I refer to the gov- 
ernment of certain exceptional areas, which are not the less important, 
from an international point of view, because they happen to be small. 
I refer to the town of Danzig and the valley of the Sarre. 

The town of Danzig is economically inseparable from Poland, but 
in population is predominantly German. The war divided it politi- 
cally from Germany, while the Treaty of Peace recognized its intimate 
relations with Poland. At the same time its independent existence 
as a separate and autonomous community under the protection of the 
League was fully secured. The League is responsible for maintaining 
its constitution, though not for framing it. But the Council felt that 
it could not undertake to maintain it without satisfying itself that it 
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was just and workable. In its view the Constitution, as originally 
designed, was neither just nor workable. But through the efforts of 
the Council, fundamenta] changes are in process of accomplishment, 
which will, I trust, secure the good government of the city and pro- 
mote the most amicable relations with the Polish Hinterland. 


The other area in connection with which the League is specially 
responsible is the Sarre Valley. The Sarre Valley is an industrial area, 
mostly German in population, lying on the French frontier, and inti- 
mately connected with adjacent French territories. By the Treaty of 
Peace it is, for fifteen years, to be governed by a council appointed 
by the League, and reporting to it, after which, by means of a plebi- 
Scite, it is to determine its own destiny. 


So far as I am able to judge, the very difficult problem which such 
an area presents is being dealt with in a fashion at least as satis- 
factory as we have any right to expect. On the whole, the valley is 
orderly, industrious, and contented. 


Other duties touching questions of administration are thrown upon 
the League, in connection with mandates. I will not argue whether 
the system of mandates is a good one or a bad one. On this point 
opinions differ; but the system is there. It is prescribed by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and it represents the deliberate policy of the Allied 
and Associated Powers in dealing with what were once German terri- 
tories outside Europe. An essential part of that system is that the 
procedure of the mandatory Powers in connection with mandated terri- 
tories shall be subject to some kind of international survey. This 
work has been’ entrusted to the League of Nations, and I believe 
that only the League of Nations can perform it. But at present no 
forecast can be made ag to the way in which this system will work. 


The last heading under which I will consider our activities is, per- 
haps, the most important of all. It deals more immediately than any 
of the other with those international differences which it is the main 
business of the League to heal. We are sometimes asked what the 
League has done to promote good-will among the nations. I am anxious. 
not to overstate the case, but it seems to me that during the eighteen 
months of its existence our record is far from being barren. 


I begin with a case which, if the League of Nations had not been in 
existence, could hardly have ended satisfactorily, though it involved 
no questions of territory. It seems that during the war large numbers 
of Jews from the northern portions of what was then the Empire of 
Austria took refuge in Vienna. After the peace the Austrian Govern- 
ment desired to compel their return to their original homes, now no 
longer in Austrian territory. The Poles objected. <A bitter contro- 
versy ensued, and the subject came before the Council of the League: 
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of Nations. After a good deal of discussion, an arrangement was 
come to, acceptable to both parties, and not unfavorable to the Jewish 
population concerned. 


There is a much larger question which the Council of the League are 
endeavoring to settle, and unfortunately final success has not yet 
crowned their efforts. I refer to)the group of problems arising out of 
the relations between Poland and Lithuania. The subject is far too 
complicated to be dealt with here, but it may be proper to say that, in 
consequence of an appeal to the League, hostilities between these two 
countries were stopped, and a scheme determining their future re- 
lations is now being discussed in Brussels by the parties principally 
concerned, under the able guidance of Hymans, the Belgian repre- 
sentative on the Council, who is acting on behalf of the League. 
Whether these efforts will end in an arrangement both amicable and 
permanent, it would be premature to say; but I am confident that even 
a modest measure of success already attained, would have been be- 
yond the powers of anybody possessing less authority than the League 
of Nations. 


About the dispute between Sweden on the one side and Finland on 
the other, concerning the Aland Islands, I can speak with more con- 
fidence; and in this case a controversy involving the most compli- 
cated questions of international law and ethics has been finally settled. 
The Aland Islands are Swedish by population; historically and jurid- 
ically they form part of Finland. The whole subject was investigated 
on the spot by an International Commission appointed by the Lea- 
gue, which like some other of its commissions, enjoyed the advantage 
of having on it an American representative. Their elaborate report 
was unanimous. They decided that the Aland Islands belonged to 
Finland; but they used their good offices to secure the largest possible 
measure of autonomy for the Swedish population affected by their 
decision. We have evidence that this concession, voluntarily granted 
by the Government of Finland, would never have been obtained at 
the instance of any external power other than a League of which 
Finland, in common with most civilized powers, was itself a member. 
It would be difficult to find a clearer instance of the manner in which, 
“under favorable circumstances, the League may contribute to the cause 
of international peace. 


Two further observations I will permit myself before concluding. 
The first is that, if the League were to dissolve, a new Peace Treaty 
would have to be framed, and new machinery would have to be de- 
vised for carrying out the duties with which the League has been en- 
trusted. The second observation is especially addressed to the British 
critics of the League. They must be well aware that for many gen- 
erations the main anxiety of British statesmen in their Continental 
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policy has been to preserve the peace, and to prevent the domination 
of any particular power over its weaker neighbors. Those two aims 
have not always been compatible, and the first has had more than 
once to be abandoned in order to obtain the second. They were not 
compatible, for example, in 1914; but if the League of Nations reaches 
its full strength and stature, if it be supported by the great moral 
forces of the world, peace and national independence will be secured 
without resort to arms. 


If in the future there should again arise a power greedy of domi- 
nation, it will find itself confronted, not merely by defensive alliances 
between a few interested states, but by the organized forces of the 
civilized world. If that hope is to be accomplished, it can be only by 
a League of Nations; and when I consider the services already ren- 
dered, or in course of being rendered, to the cause of international 
co-operation by the League, mutilated though it be by the absence from 
its membership of some who might have been among its most powerful 
supporters, I cannot doubt that few calamities would be greater than 
the abandonment of the great experiment to which we have set our 
hand. . 
Should that calamity occur, it is not in the lifetime of the gener- 
ation that a serious effort will again be made to substitute the rule 
of justice in international affairs for that of force; and the hor- 
rors of five years of war will have been endured in vain. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS EFFECTIVE 


(By HAmiuton Hout, in the Annals of the American Academy, Volume 96, Pages 
2-5, July, 1921.) 


At the present moment forty-eight nations have become members. 
Evidently they have no fears that the Covenant violates their consti- 
tutions or limits their sovereignty or independence. Indeed at the 
very first meeting of the Council, Lord Curzon, the British delegate, 
took occasion to answer this purely American criticism by. saying: 

“It has sometimes been said that the League of Nations implies the 
establishment of a super-state or a super-sovereignty. The very 
title ‘League of Nations’ should be sufficient to dispel this miscon- 
ception. The League does not interfere with nationality. It is upon 
the fact of nationhood that it rests. The League is an association 
of sovereign nations whose purpose is to reconcile divergent interests 
and to promote international codperation in questions which affect— 
or may affect—the world at large.’ 

Of the three principal agencies through which the League functions, 
all are already completely organized and all are effectively at work. 


Oe a ee 
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The Council 


The Council has so far held twelve separate sessions. At each 
one of these, questions of world importance have been discussed and 
so far the members have been able to come to unanimous agreement 
on every issue. It has already appointed the various commissions 
entrusted to it by the Covenant. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the Permanent Advisory Commission on Military, Naval, and Aerial 
Affairs, which was organized at the San Sebastian session and is now 
at work. This commission is composed of technical military experts. 
The principal duties of this commission are to propose plans for uni- 
versal disarmament; to advise as to the size of the armaments of 
the new states who apply for membership in the League; and to sug: 
gest plans for obviating the evil effects attendant upon the private 
manufacture of munitions and implements of war. 


An eminent commission of juris-consults was appointed by the Coun- 
cil to work out the constitution of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It is no secret that Elihu Root was the dominating 
personality of the commission and to him more than any other mem- 
ber is due credit for the truly admirable plan that was worked out. 
The court has been accepted by the Council and ratified by the Assem- 
bly. It will be the first international tribunal on earth with original 
jurisdiction. The method of selecting the judges which has baffled 
diplomacy since the failure of the Second Hague Conference to agree 
on a plan, has been happily solved by having the Council and As- 
sembly select the judges. Thus Elihu Root, who has done so little to 
help and so much to hinder the establishment of the existing League 
of Nations, finds that only through the machinery of the League can 
his life dream of a Great World Tribunal be realized. 

The Council~has appointed a Provisional Committee on Communi- 
cations and Transit. This Commission will take up all problems con- 
nected with international ports, waterways and railways, and it has 
been especially charged with making an early report on the abom- 
inations that exist through the world and especially in Hurope since 
the war began in connection with through tickets, customs and pass- 
ports. 

The Conference on International Health was called by the Council 
and was held in London last April and chiefly concerned itself with 
the measures to be taken against the spread of typhus in Poland. 
This conference proposed that a permanent health commission should 
be added to the commissions of the League and as a means of abol- 
ishing typhus in Poland it took measures to establish a chain of sev- 
enty-two quarantine stations and two hundred hospitals. 

The Council commissioned the great Norwegian statesman and 
explorer, Dr. Nansen, to supervise the repatriation of the half mil- 
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lion prisoners in Russia, ill-fed, almost unclothed, ravaged by disease 
and driven like slaves. Dr. Nansen reported to the Council that 
despite almost insuperable obstacles which were being encountered 
in finding shipping and raising funds and in carrying out many-sided 
negotiations between allies, former neutrals and Soviet authorities, 
there was a fair chance of saving most of the half-million soldiers 
before they starved to death last winter. 


The Council called an Internationa] Financial Congress which com- 
pleted its labors last summer in Brussels. It urged disarmament as 
a means to business rehabilitation and made important constructive 
Suggestions in regard to international trade, finance, currency and 
exchange. 


The Council has already taken cognizance of three international 
disputes, all of which might otherwise have led to war—those be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, Poland and Lithuania, and Persia and 
Soviet Russia. Take the Aland Island case between Sweden and Fin- 
land, which raises the vital issue of the rights of session under the 
League. Finland claimed the League had no jurisdiction over the 
case, as the Aland Islands were within her territory and the League 
can not pass on matters of purely domestic concern. Sweden claim- 
ed the League had jurisdiction of the dispute as a matter “affecting 
the peace of the world.’ As Great Britain, a nation stranger to the 
dispute, brought the matter to the attention of the League, we have 
here an almost exact parallel to what would happen if America should 
bring before the Council the question of Ireland’s independence. Not 
long ago the arbitration board appointed by the Council decided the 
case in favor of Finland. 


The case of Armenia was taken up by the Council. As the League 
has no army or navy or treasury of its own it could not take the 
mandate for that tragic country. But it is devising a plan by which 
some single nation may be authorized to assume the mandate under 
the collective guarantee of the League. 


The Council in addition to the above selected the commissions which 
will administer the Saar Valley and Danzig; it ordered the Secretariat 
to ask England and Japan to modify their treaty of offense and defense 
in the Far Hast so as to make it consistent with the Covenant; it 
called an International Conference of Seamen at Genoa; it heard 
India’s claim to be included in the governing body of the International 
Labor Office; it took under consideration France’s proposal to es- 
tablish an International University at Brussels; it admitted Switzer- 
land to membership in the League with such reservations as are re- 
quired by the Swiss constitution; and it approved plans for sending 
a commission of labor leaders and employers into Soviet Russia to 
survey social and economic conditions there. 
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The Secretariat 

All this and more the Council has been doing since January 1920. 
The Secretariat has been equally active. I visited last summer its 
temporary quarters at 117 Piccadilly, London, and. there collected 
enough information to fill a book. Suffice it to say that the League 
appropriated 6,000,000 Swiss francs to purchase the National Hotel 
and neighboring property at Geneva for the seat of the League, and 
there the Secretariat is now ensconced. The Secretariat is divided 
into the following sections: Legal, Mandates, Health, Transit, 
Finance, Information, Economics, Political and International Bureaus. 
Sir Eric Drummond, the secretary, has under him two hundred and 
twenty-five experts and assistants, all of whom are supposed to put 
the world above country and no one of whom, by decree of the Coun- 
cil, is allowed to accept decorations from governments while in office. 

The International Labor Office, which was organized before the 
Council and Secretariat got in running order, is the farthest ad- 
vanced of any of the Permanent Commissions of the League and is 
now functioning at Geneva under Albert Thomas of France, the di- 
rector-general, and a governing body of twenty-four representatives 
of labor and capital from the most important industrial nations. 
It has held two important meetings already, one in Washington and 
the other in Paris. The third is convening in Geneva, where agri- 
cultural questions will predominate on the program. At the first 
conference six draft conventions were approved. They included pro- 
visions for the eight-hour day, protection of women and children in 
industry and the establishment of unemployment offices and insur- 
ance. These labor conventions are the Magna Charta of labor through- 
out the world and deserve the attention of all people interested in 
the progress of those who work for their livelihood. 


The Assembly 

The Assembly was called by President Wilson. It met in Geneva, 
November 15, 1920. All things considered, the work it accomplished 
makes an extraordinary record. The official reports are in the shape 
of a Provisional Verbatim Record of the thirty plenary sessions of 
the Assembly, an official journal giving a complete abstract of the 
work of the entire Congress, the Proces-Verbaux (minutes) of the 
six sub-committees of the Assembly, and several hundred documents 
covering every conceivable subject of interest, super-interest and non- 
interest to the Assembly. 

I have gone over all this voluminous material with care, and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that considering that this was the first 
time nations ever met under a written constitution, that the session 
only lasted five weeks, that according to the Covenant the Assembly 
could not act except by unanimity and then only in an advisory ca- 
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pacity, the results accomplished were highly satisfactory and indicate 


that the League of Nations is not going to fail as its enemies have 
predicted, but is destined to srow in power and prestige until all 
nations enter its friendly circle and wars shall be no more. 

What then did the Assembly do? In the first place forty nations 
sent delegates. These delegates sat together in thirty plenary sessions 
and held over fifty committee meetings. They approved all the work 
done by the various organs of the League in the first ten months of 
its existence. They admitted six new members, two of them recent 
enemies, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Luxemburg, Costa Rica and 
Albania. Four other states, formerly part of the Russian Empire, 
namely, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Georgia, while not admitted, 
were nevertheless given immediate representation on the technical 
organizations of the League as a proof of the League’s intention of 
admitting them at the earliest possible moment. Armenia was not 


admitted because of the tragic conditions prevailing in the Near East. 


But her unhappy plight was the subject of much stirring debate. 
Finally when for one reason or another practically every nation 
in the League found itself unable to assume a mandate over 
Armenia, the Assembly unanimously passed a resolution expressing 
the hope that the efforts of the President of the United States ener- 
getically supported by the governments of Spain and Brazil and by 


the Council of the League will result in the preservation of the Ar-. 


menian race and in securing for Armenia a stable government, exer- 
cising authority throughout the whole of the Armenian state, as the 


boundaries thereof may be settled under the the treaty of Sevres, so: 


that the Assembly may be able to admit her into full membership in 
the League at its next meeting. 

Belgium was given the honor of having the first president of the 
Assembly. Her distinguished diplomat and statesman, Paul Hymans, 
was unanimously elected to the office. M. Motta, President of 


Switzerland, was elected honorary president. Twelve vice-presidents. 


were nominated, the first six by virtue of their presiding over one 
of the six sub-committees, and the remaining six being named at 
large. These twelve vice-presidents are to serve as a steering com- 
mittee of the Assembly until its next meeting. 

Naturally the first thing done was to adopt rules of procedure. Not 
only were many technical questions to be decided, but it was necessary 
to define the jurisdiction of the Assembly and especially to see that it 
did not interfere with the rights of the Council. Perhaps the most 
important rule adopted was the suggestion of the Scandinavian dele- 
gates that the Assembly meet automatically once a year on the first 
Monday in September. Another significant rule was that where the 


Council and the Assembly have concurrent jurisdiction neither one 


can interfere if the other has first taken cognizance of the matter. 


ee 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
(In address at the Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo., September 5, 1919.) 


I have come here tonight to ask permission to discuss with you 
some of the very curious aberrations of thinking that have taken 
place in this country of late. I have sought, I think I have sought 
without prejudice, to understand the point of view of the men who 
have been opposing the treaty and the covenant of the League of 
Nations. Many of them are men whose judgment, whose patriotic 
feeling, I have been accustomed to admire and respect, and yet I must 
admit to you, my fellow-countrymen, that it is very hard for me to 
believe that they have followed their line of thinking to its logical 
and necessary conclusion, because when you reflect upon their po- 
sition, it is either that we ought to reject this treaty altogether or 
that we ought to change it in such a way as will make it necessary 
to reopen negotiations with Germany and reconsider the settlements 
of the peace in many essential particulars. We cannot do the latter 
alone, and other nations will not join us in doing it. The only al- 
ternative is to reject the peace and to do what some of our fellow- 
countrymen have been advising us to do, stand alone in the world. 


I am going to take the liberty tonight of pointing vut to you what 
this alternative means. I know the course of reasoning which is either 
uttered or implicit in this advice when it is given us by some of the 
men who propose this course. They believe that the United States 
is so strong, so financially strong, so industriaily strong, if necessary 
so physically strong, that it can impose its will upon the world if it is 
necessary for it to stand out against the world, and they believe that 
the processes of peace can be processes of domination and antagonism, 
instead of processes of ‘cooperation and good feeling. I therefore want 
to point out to you that only those who are ignorant of the world can 
believe that any nation, even so great a nation as the United States, 
can stand alone and play a single part in the history of mankind. 


Begin with a single circumstance, for T have not come here tonight - 


to indulge in any kind of oratory. I have come here tonight to pre- 
sent to you certain hard facts which I want you to take home with 
you and think about. I suppose that most of you realize that it is 
going to be very difficult for the other nations that were engaged in 
this war to get financially on their feet again. I dare say you read 
the other day the statement of Mr. Herbert Hoover’s opinion, an 
opinion which I always greatly respect, that it will be necessary for 
the United States immediately to advance four or five billion dollars 
for the rehabilitation of credit and industry on the other side of the 
water, and I must say to you that I learned nothing in Paris which 
would lead me to doubt that conclusion, and I think the statement of 
the sum is a reasonable and conservative statement. If the world is 
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going bankrupt, if credit is going to be destroyed, if the industry of 
the rest of the world is going to be interrupted, our market is confined 
to the United States. Trade will be impossible, except within our own 
borders. If we are to save our own markets and rehabilitate our own 
industries, we must save the financial situation of the world and 
rehabilitate the markets of the world. Very well, what do these 
gentlemen propose? That we should do that, for we cannot escape 
doing it. Face to face with a situation of this kind, we are not, let 
us assume, partners in the execution of this treaty. What is one of 
the central features of the execution of this treaty? It is the ap- 
plication of the reparation clauses. Germany cannot pay for this war 
unless her industries are revived, and the treaty of peace sets up a 
great commission known as: the reparation commission, in which it 
was intended that there should be a member from the United States as 
well as from other countries, and the business of this commission will 
be in part to see that the industries of Germany are revived in order 
that Germany may pay this great debt which she owes to civilization. 
That reparation commission can determine the currents of trade, the 
conditions of international credit; it can determine how much Ger- 
many is going to buy, where it is going to buy, how it is going to 
pay for it, and if we must to save ourselves contribute to the finan- 
cial rehabilitation of the world then without being members of this 
partnership we must put our money in the hands of those who want 
to get the markets that belong to us. That is what these gentlemen 
call playing a lone hand. It is indeed playing a lone hand. It is playing a 
hand that is frozen out. We must contribute the money which other 
nations are to use in order to rehabilitate their industry and credit, 
and we must make them our antagonists and rivals and not our 
partners! JI put that proposition to any ‘business man, young or 
old, in the United States and ask him how he likes it, and whether 
he considers that a useful way for the United States to stand alone. 
We have got to carry this burden of reconstitution whether we will 
or not or be ruined, and the question is, Shall we carry it and be 
ruined? For that is what these gentlemen propose, that at every 
point we shall be embarrassed by the whole financial affairs of the 
world being in the hands of other nations. 


As I was saying at the luncheon that I had the pleasure of eating 
with the Chamber of Commerce today, the whole aspect of the matter 
is an aspect of ignorance. The men who propose these things do not 
understand the selfish interests of the United States, because here 
is the rest of the picture: Ho; rivalries, burning suspicions, jealous- 
ies, arrangements made everywhere if possible to shut us out, be- 
cause if we will not come in as equals we ought to be shut out. If 
we are going to keep out of this thing in order to prey upon the rest 
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of the world, then I think we ought to be frozen out of it. That is 
not the temper of the United States, and it is not like the United 
States to be ignorant enough to think any such thoughts, because we 
know that partners profit and enemies lose the game. But that is 
not all of the picture, my fellow-citizens. If every nation is going 
to be our rival, if every nation is going to dislike and distrust us, 
and that will be the case because having trusted us beyond the 
measure the reaction will occur beyond measure (as it stands now 
they trust us, they look to us, they long that we shall undertake any- 
thing for their assistance rather than that any other nation should 
undertake it)—if we say No we are in this world to live by our- 
selves and get what we can out of it by any selfish processes, then 
the reaction will change the whole heart and attitude of the world 
towards this great free justice-loving people, and after you have 
changed the attitude of the world what have you produced? Peace? 
Why, my fellow-citizens, is there any man here or any woman, let me 
say is there any child here, who does not know that the seed of war 
in the modern world is industrial and commercial rivalry. The real 
reason that the war that we have just finished took place was that 
Germany was afraid her commercial rivals were going to get the 
better of her, and the reason why some nations went into the war 
against Germany was that they thought Germany would get the 
commercial advantage of them. The seed of jealousy, the seed of 
the deep-seated hatred, was hot, successful, commercial and indus- 
trial rivalry. 


I want you after seeing this very ugly picture that I have painted, 
for it is an ugly picture, it is a picture from which one turns away 
with distaste and disgust and says, That is not America, it is not 
like anything that we have ever conceived,—I want you to look at 
the other side. I wonder if some of the gentlemen who are com- 
menting upon this treaty ever read it! If anybody will tell me which 
of them has not, I will send him a copy. It is written in two lan- 
guages. On this side is the English and on that side is the French, 
and since it is evident that some men do not understand English, I 
hope that they understand French. There are excellent French dic- 
tionaries by which they can dig out the meaning if they cannot un- 
derstand English. It is the plainest English that you should desire, 
particularly the covenant of the League of Nations. There is not a 
phrase of doubtful meaning in the whole document. 


And what is the meaning? It is that the covenant of the League 
of Nations is a covenant of arbitration and discussion. Had anybody 
ever told you that before? I dare say that everybody you have heard 
talk about this discusses Article X. Well, there are 25 other articles 
in it, and all of them are about something else. They discuss how 
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soon and how quick we can get out of it. Well, I am not a quitter 
for one. We can get out just so soon as we want to, but we do 
not want to get out as soon as we get in. And they talk about the 
Monroe Doctrine, when it expressly says that nothing in that docu- 
ment shall be construed as affecting in any way the validity of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It says so in so Many words. And there are all the 
other things they talk about to draw your attention away from the 
essential matter. The essential matter, my fellow-citizens, is this: 
Every member of that League, and it will include all the fighting 
nations of the world except Germany; the only nations that will not 
be admitted into it promptly are Germany and Turkey (we can at 
any rate postpone Turkey until Thanksgiving)—all the fighting na- 
tions of the world are in it, and what do they promise? This is the 
center of the document. They promise that they never will go to 
war without first either submitting the question at issue to arbitra- 
tion and absolutely abiding by the decision of the arbitrators, or, if 
they are not willing to submit it to arbitration, they will submit it 
to discussion by the Council of the League, that they will give the 
Council of the League six months in which to consider it, and that 
if they do not like the opinion of the Council they will wait three 
months after the opinion is rendered before going to war. And I 
tell you, my fellow-citizens, that any nation that is in the wrong and 
waits nine months before it goes to war never will go to war. 


Ah, but somebody says, Suppose they do not abide by that? Be- 
cause all the arguments you hear are based upon the assumption 
that we are all going to break the covenant, that bad faith is the ac- 
cepted rule. There has not been any such bad faith among nations 
in recent times except the flagrant bad faith of the nation we have just 
been fighting, and that bad faith is not likely to be repeated in the 
immediate future. Suppose somebody does not abide by those en- 
gagements, then what happens? War? No, not war. Something 
more terrible than war,—absolute boycott of the nation in question. 
The doors are closed upon her, so that she cannot send a letter out 
or receive one in. No telegraphic message can cross her borders. 
No person can cross her borders. She is absolutely closed, and all 
the fighting nations of the world agree to join in the boycott. My 
own judgment is that war will not be necessary after that. If it is 
necessary, then it is perfectly evident that the case is one of a na- 
tion that wants to run amuck, and if any nation wants to run amuck 
in modern civilization we must all see that the outlaw is captured. 


This nation went into this war to see it through to ‘the end, and 
the end has not come yet. This is the beginning, not of the war, 
but of the processes which are going to render a war like this im- 
possible. There are no other processes than these that are pro- 
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posed in this great treaty. It is a great treaty, it is a treaty of 
justice, of rigorous and severe justice, but do not forget that there 
are many other parties to this treaty than Germany and her op- 
ponents. There is rehabilitated Poland. There is rescued Bohemia. 
There is redeemed Jugo-Slavia. There is the rehabilitated Rou- 
mania. All the nations that Germany meant to crush and reduce to 
the status of tools in her own hands have been redeemed by this war 
and given the guarantee of the strongest nations of the world that 
nobody shall invade their liberty again. If you do not want to give 
them that guarantee, then you make it certain that without your 
guarantee the attempt will be made again, and if another war starts 
like this one, are you going to keep out of it? If you keep out of 
this arrangement, that sort of war will come soon. If you go into 
it, it never will come. We are in the presence, therefore, of the most 
solemn choice that this people was ever called upon to make. That 
choice is nothing less than this: Shall America redeem her pledges 
to the world? America is made up of the peoples of the world. All 
the best bloods of the world flow in her veins, all the old affections, 
all the old and sacred traditions of peoples of every sort through- 
out the wide world circulate in her veins, and she has said to man- 
kind at her birth, “We have come to redeem the world by giving it 
liberty and justice.” Now we are called upon before the tribunal of 
mankind to redeem that immortal pledge. 


THE LEAGUE OR BOLSHEVISM 
(G. M. HircHcocs, in the Independent, Volume 103, page 235, August 28, 1920.) 


The question of whether the United States shall enter the League 
of Nations has been appealed from the Senate, the representatives 
of the people, who after more than a year of controversy found them- 
selves unable to make the decision, to the people themselves. The 
real issue is daily becoming clearer. It does not relate to the terms 
upon which we shall enter the League. The issue is whether there 
shall be a League, with the United States in its membership, com- 
petent to fulful the desire of the world for permanent peace. 

Let us strip aside the quibbles, behind which the enemies of the 
League of Nations have attempted to hide their real purpose. Let 
us back to the essentials of the matter. Through all the ages down to 
the present the world has been afflicted with the curse of war. The 
greater part of the money spent by governments, here and elsewhere, 
has been for the burdens of war. This has continued through all the 
centuries. Do the people of the United States realize that 92 per cent 
of our appropriations for the fiscal year of 1920—the enormous total 
of $5,279,621,262—were for obligations arising from war and for cur- 
rent military and naval needs? 
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Every generation has sent its men out to slaughter. Fifty wars 
have raged in the old world during the last hundred years. In the 
United States we have not been free from war’s curse. In addition 
to the Revolution, the Civil War and the Indian wars, we have had 
the war with Mexico, the war with Spain and the war with Germany. 
We have been a peace-loving people. We have bent our efforts to keep 
out of war, yet we have not escaped its awful effects. 


We came out of the world war with the conviction that we are 
a part of the world; that whenever the world is again convulsed with 
conflict we are going to suffer and probably be drawn into the whirl- 
pool. We cannot stand aloof. We must, therefore, consider and give 
our solemn answer to the question: Shall it be war and prepara- 
tions for war or a League of Nations to preserve international peace? 


A League of Nations already exists. Twenty-nine powers are in 
its membership, but it needs no resort to speculation to assert that 
without the adherence of the United States the League will lack suf- 
ficient strength to carry out the purposes for which it was conceived. 
And so by their votes the American people are to decide not merely 
whether the United States shall take membership in it, but the fate 
of the whole enterprise. 

Before the war the United States and the four great nations as- 
sociated with us in the formation of this League for peace, were 
spending some twelve hundred million dollars a year upon prepar- 
ations for war. If the league fails, the world will sag back into the 
despair and desperation of a constant prospect of renewed war. Every 
nation will become an armed camp. Military and naval preparations 
will go forward upon an unheard of scale. The burdens of the people 
will be enormously increased. These are merely the preparations 
for war. What of war itself? 

First there is the money cost. The nations that bore the principal 
burdens of the European war expended for the purposes of destruc- 
tion more than one hundred and forty thousand million dollars. 
Their peoples will stagger under this burden for generations to come, 
if no relief is afforded in the cost of war preparations. 

The war cost 6,000,000 lives and millions more of cripples. Hun- 
dreds of towns were destroyed and millions of wives were widowed. 
Pestilence and famine have come after. Law and order have been 
overthrown in various parts of the world. Bolshevism and anarchy 
have been propagated. The confidence of men in their governments 
has been shaken. It will never be restored until the governments 
of earth join together in a solemn compact that will guard against the 
recurrence of such a disaster. These, and not the quibbles of poli- 
ticians, are the things we should have in mind as we cast our votes 
in November. 
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Narrow-visioned men attack the League of Nations as a form of 
internationalism. They object to internationalism. They are too 
late. Internationalism is here. We have not to choose between 
nationalism and internationalism, but the form of internationalism 
we will take. Our choice lies between the internationalism of justice, 
honor and peace, and mutual support between the civilized nations 
of the world, and the internationalism of Bolshevism. 

Men will not forever tolerate recurring wars over controversies 
capable of quick adjustment by peaceful means. They will not for 
long submit to demands that they lay down their lives in unnecessary 
and useless slaughter. Taxpayers will not indefinitely comply with 
laws that take their savings for the purposes of destruction. 


Have the opponents of the League been blind to the rising tide of 
protest against war among the peoples of all the civilized world? 
If we refuse to give support to the internationalism of governments, 
uniting to end wars, we soon will be face to face with the inter- 
nationalism of men who have taken things into their own hands. 


In the United States we have, as yet, seen no marked tendency in 
this direction, but there is a lesson for us in the things that have 
come to pass in Europe. We can no longer ignore the fact that 
Russia’s millions are thoroughly committed to the communistic theory. 
France and Italy are coming increasingly under the control of soc- 
ialistic ideas and socialistic leaders. No other leaders can long hold 
control in the existing state of public opinion in those countries. 
Germany has been reorganized into a socialistic nation of 75,000,000 
souls. We are impressed with the growth of socialism in Great 
Britain and the adoption of socialistic ideas by British statesmen. 


For this development in the nations of Europe, war and prepara- 
tions for war, the burdens and the horrors of war are largely re- 
sponsible. It spreads across frontiers as readily as trade and com- 
merce and much more irresistibly. If war and war preparations are 
to continue to be the principal business and the chief expense of 
national government, we will not be immune from the development 
of socialism and Bolshevism on an impressive scale in the United 
States. It will not be confined as in the past to soap box oratory. 
It will seize the political power. 

I repeat, therefore, that we are called upon to choose between the 
internationalism of a League of Nations, a society of states whose 
standards are mutual protection, with honor, justice, liberty, and 
self-government, and the internationalism of the Bolshevist. 


References—N egative 


A WORLD ASSOCIATION IMPRACTICABLE UNDER PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 
(By JAMES M. Bzox, in the Annals of the American Academy, Volume 96, Pages 
146-152, July, 1921.) 

I wish I thought that the problem of an effective world organiza- 
tion was as easy as many people seem to think it is. They are like 
the student who claimed that he had discovered the nature of the 
aurora borealis but unfortunately had forgotten the details of the dis- 
covery. To prevent war, a “Consummation devoutly to be wished” 
but as yet not realized in the history of the world, something more 
is necessary than to perfect an organic combination of the nations 
of the world. Peace by this method has been an illusion vainly 
followed by various nations for many centuries, and while I am 
quite willing to agree that the fact that in the thousands of pre- 
ceding years it has not been accomplished does not necessarily imply 
that it may not be in the future, yet the present results of the last 
attempt of the civilized nations of the world to perfect a League of 
Nations has not impressed me with the present feasibility of the 
project. 


Is the World Ready for a League of Nations? 


The project of a League of Nations is as the Kingdom of God— 
it “cometh not with observation”—it is something that can never be 
created by rhapsodies of words, by lenghty parchments or by red 
Seals. It can not be imposed upon the world from above. It must 
come from the very depths of humanity and be evolved out of social 
conditions. In other words, all attempts by an artificial covenant or 
agreement between nations, in the past and at the present hour, 
to impose peace upon the world have hitherto failed because they are 
premature. One essential to an effective world organization is there- 
fore the avoidance of prematurity. The foundation and superstruc- 
ture must be built slowly and patiently. 


To those who think it is so easy to construct a world organization, 
I commend an easier task. Try to get all the Protestant Churches 
of the world to iron out their differences and agree upon a common 
system of church government; and then when that is done, try to 
get the Roman Catholic Church to agree to merge, and when that 
is done, get the Greek Church to join the unified church; and when 
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that is done get the Jewish Church to combine with the three I have 
mentioned. Then get the Moslems to come into the great combine; 
then the Buddhists and Confucians to contribute to the common 
harmony; and when all these churches have agreed upon one unified 
method of church government, whereby they will evidence their 
common faith in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, then it may be easy in the matter of the practical vital interests 
of nations to get forty-four nations of varying degrees of culture, 
ideals, intelligence and morality to agree upon an effective world 
organization. 


We might as well face facts. We have gained nothing by chasing 
rainbows. Mankind never advances except over the stony pathway 
of realities. When he does that he generally gets somewhere, but 
when he is seeking a pot of gold at the other end of an irisdescent 
rainbow, he is apt to tumble into a morass. 


The good God might have standardized man as Mr. Ford standard- 
izes his famour flivver, but the Almighty did not do it. He has 
created forty-four or more nations, and many races, that range from 
the Australian bushmen to the most highly civilized race (whatever 
that is), races that have grouped themselves into nations for cen- 
turies and some for a thousand years, and in some cases four and five 
thousand years, and which, therefore, have all the pride and the 
ancestral influences of a thousand or five thousand years of history. 
These nations do not even agree upon what justice is, much less 
upon what international law is. Even if they did agree upon ab- 
stract justice, they would, nevertheless, not always agree as to what 
they would do or not do if a particular question arose, in which 
they felt that their vital interests conflicted with an accepted stand- 
ard of justice. Nay, more—nations differ very widely in their sense 
of human solidarity, and especially in their sense of their responsi- 
bility for the peace of the world. 


There never was a nobler or more promising organization of na- 
tions than the Hague Convention. Forty-four nations had on two 
great occasions met at the Hague. They had solemnly formulated 
great principles of international law; they had tried to create a con- 
science of mankind; they had appreciably stimulated it, and it seem- 
ed on July 21, 1914, as though the rays of perpetual peace from the 
sun of justice were about to bathe the earth. It seemed to us at that 
time impossible that any nation could be a firebrand, and yet the 
moment the war started how many of the Hague nations then con- 
sidered that they had any responsibility to take any part in the War? 
If I do not forget, I think our own government, not people—proclaim- 
ed the lofty thought that in a supreme crisis of civilization it was 
our duty to remain neutral in word and deed and even in thought. 
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With the exception of those nations whose vital practical interests 
were menaced, every nation incontinentally ran away; and if a 
European war broke out tomorrow between France and England on 
the one hand and Germany and Russia on the other, would not near- 
ly every nation in the League of Nations, remembering the horrors 
of war, as incontinentally run away again as they did in 1914? I 
leave it to my friends of the United States Senate to say whether we 
could say with certainty that the United States would again enter 
into such a European conflict. Until there is a substantial unity of 
economic interests, plus a vital sense of human solidarity, of which 
there is at this hour little evidence, any attempt to build a League 
of Nations as a panacea for war is a mere illusion. Although in times 
of peace it may solve the questions about which nations would never 
go to war anyway, yet the moment they are confronted with a crisis 
which involves, not a question of internatioinal law but the historic 
destiny of great peoples, that moment your League of Nations dis- 
solves like the soap bubble with which a child plays. 

These are not pleasant facts. I do not like to be the skeleton of 
the feast, but is there anything in present conditions that would show 
that they are too pessimistic? 


Conditions Unfavorable to World Organization 

Far from there being at the present time a state of human society 
which would make practicable a world organization—please remem- 
ber that I am speaking of a world organization, meaning thereby an 
organic body composed of all or substantially all of the nations of 
the world—it is I fear impossible under present conditions of thought. 
Far from there being at present favorable pre-disposing conditions, 
the conditions, on the contrary, are most unfavorable. I shall give 
you three that are peculiarly unfavorable, but before doing so let me 
refer for a moment, because it is an admirable illustration, to the oft 
repeated analogy of our Constitution of the United States. It has 
been often said in this League of Nations controversy, how simple a 
thing it was for our fathers to meet in Philadelphia and in four 
months to evolve a League of Nations which, barring one tre- 
mendous Civil War, has measurably kept the constituent states in 
peaceful relations with each other. The Constitution of the United 
States is proof of that which I am trying to say, that a world organ- 
ization, like the kingdom of God, comes not by observation. 
That is to say, it does not come except by a process of evo- 
lution from conditions which are above scraps of paper or red seals 
or parchments or the academic formulae of statesmen. 

The Constitution of the United States was an impossibility prior 
to 1787. William Penn had suggested it in 1693. Franklin had sug- 
gested it in 1764 and submitted a plan. In 1778 the Continental Con- 
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gress had framed the Articles of Confederation—a rope of sand— 
but it was only when a people, who had already fought under one 
flag for seven years and who had been driven by the appealing dis- 
tress of their condition to a recognition that there must be a strong- 
er central government, that your Constitution became possible. In 
other words, your Constitution was possible when it reflected a con- 
dition and simply put into force great social forces that were in- 
dependent of the wise men who met in the Constitutional Convention. 
It is a far more difficult task to weld together, not thirteen homo- 
geneous states, aS we then were, but forty-four nations of different 
races, and it becomes more difficult because at this hour as I am about 
to attempt to show you, the conditions were never less favorable to 
the consummation of the great project. 


I can not shut my eyes to the fact that there will survive as :the 
ghastly heritage of the world war a most terrible vendetta between 
civilized nations which makes the formation of a world organization 
little better than an iridescent dream. It ought not to be so. I agree 
that it’ is an infinite misfortune that it is so, but the fact remains. . 
For instance, Germany and Austria, crushed into a condition of 
economic servitude—the wreck of their former great selves whose 
peoples today bear the marks of the starvation of the great blockade— 
do you think as long as human nature is human nature that those 
two great historic peoples are going to feel in an amiable frame of 
mind to their victors? And if they do not feel kindly, as they are 
dismembered and under the feet of the victors, what about France, 
what about England, what about the other nations, whose soil was 
ravaged, whose buildings were destroyed, whose youths were suffo- 
cated by poison gas, whose women and children were destroyed, killed 
like mice by bombs from airplanes? Do you think that harmony is 
going to result in our time, or until the second or third or fourth 
generation? If so, then your conception of human nature is very 
different from mine. 


War does not start with the first sound of the cannon or end with 
the last. Our Civil War did not start with Sumter or end with Appo- 
mattox. It raged in the hearts of the American people for nearly fif- 
teen years after. Over ravaged fields and from desolated homes, and 
over new made graves, North and South gazed at each other with a 
seemingly irreconcilable hatred, and it was only when, in 1876, each 
section was bidden to commemorate the common glories of the Repub- 
lic, to meet here in Philadelphia, that measurably good terms between 
the sections began; and when in 1898, those who wore the blue and the 
gray fought side by side, then, indeed, came the real rapprochement 
between the North and the South. So that the mere magic of Grant’s 
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sword or of Meade’s cannon could not bring peace between sections. 
Peace is a status of the heart. It is a condition of the mind, it is 
above the thunder of the cannon, it defies the point of the sword. 
Therefore, if peoples of a common destiny who had so many years 
been under a common flag, as the North and South, whose interests in 
every respect, except the one burning question of slavery, were so 
identical, took fifteen long years to forget the horrors of the war that 
was fought with a reasonable degree of chivalry, what can you say of 
the most unspeakable war that the world has ever known, a war in 
which chivalry was thrown to the winds, a war in which non-com- 
batants were not spared, a war which has left victor and vanquished 
in a common abyss of ruin, a war which has inflicted losses, from 
which for five hundred years none of the nations that were engaged in 
it, except, perhaps, our own, will wholly escape. 


Economie Difficulties in World Organization 


There is a second reason, and a more profound reason than many 
that have been suggested in discussions about the League of Nations. 
* We generally assume that steam and electricity, working through 
the railroad and the steamship and the telegraph, are great peace- 
makers. They are simply a part of a great industrial evolution that 
has changed mankind more, within the lifetime of the oldest man, 
than in all the unaccounted centuries of the world from the days of 
the cave dweller, from the period when the polar cap was nearly 
down to the Pyrenees. In other words, in our time there has come 
a truly epochal change, and that epochal change has had two results, 
which do not make for this combination of nations. In the first place, 
it has caused an enormous increase in population. Europe, which 
in 1801 had about 150,000,000 inhabitants, today has 450,000,000 in- 
habitants, and that notwithstanding the fact that emigration, largely 
to America, has expanded our country from 3,000,000 to 110,000,000. 
Notwithstanding all that emigration, the enormous expansion has 
resulted from the domination of machinery over the soul of man. 
This has wholly changed the outlook of human society. Nations were 
self-sustaining before the industrial civilization. For instance, Eng- 
land, with its less than ten millions of people, could feed itself. It 
did not need to turn itself into a great workship. Germany could 
feed itself. 


The United States, of course, was very largely self-sustaining be- 
fore the railroad and steamship. All this is changed. Germany 
with its 70,000,000 people can not with its own resources sustain 
40,000,000. What is to become of the other 30,000,000? Hither they 
must emigrate, of which there is no possibility, or they must get the 
raw materials from some other parts of the world, manufacture them 
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in the workshops and sell them in the markets. The same is true of 
England. England could not exist were it not for its power to import 
not merely raw materials for its mighty workshops but its foodstuffs 
as well; and even our own country, the most self-reliant country in 
the world, we too have reached a condition of dependence that it is 
impossible for 110,000,000 people to live in this country, prodigal as 
has been the bounty of Almighty God to us, unless we are able to 
export billions of the products of our fields and shops to other mar- 
kets in the world. 


That being so, with every nation thus dependent upon that which 
is without its borders, there has resulted a condition like a crowd in 
a theatre when the cry of fire is heard. At once everybody makes 
for the exits, and in the wild panic reason is largely forgotten. Today 
the world is in that state of an economic panic. In fact, the world 
war was probably, in the last analysis, the expression of that fear, 
the instinctive fear of great peoples, that unless some outside vent 
can be procured, not only for their products but even for their own 
lives, they will perish. 


With a fierce struggle for world products and the ever diminishing 
quantities of raw materials, do you think that there is a rosy pros- 
pect of a world combination? Do you think that men are going to 
arbitrate questions which are not questions that are called justiciable 
—a lawyer’s phrase? On justiciable issues nations would not fight 
anyway. What they would fight about is the control of things that 
are vital to them. We think democracy makes for peace. We say in 
this great democratic age of ours how easy it is for men to come to- 
gether, and just as the states of the Union are federated into one, 
so the forty-four nations, from Hedjaz and Uruguay and Patagonia 
up to England, France, and Russia, can all be merged together in a 
corporation, compared to which the Standard Oil would be as nothing. 
Are all to be equal? The great nations will quite naturally not agree. 
How then will you distribute power? Will you say that that nation 
that has the biggest population shall be the greatest in the combi- 
nation? Then China and India will each out-rank the United States 
about four times. If it be not by counting heads, is it area? Then 
Russia that has one-fifth of the world, will have more influence than 
the United States and England and France and Germany put to- 
gether. Or if it be not area, will it be wealth? Then our nation would 
have supremacy. But do you think that great historic nations, like 
France and England, would yield precedence to a nation simply be- 
cause it had so many more dollars than they had? 

No, the idea that you can get together a combination which will 
have some kind of a discrimination between nations is very nice in 
theory, but it does not work out in practice, for the reason that the 
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nations at once are in disagreement as to which rank they should 
severally have. You can only have your world combination through 
human agencies. These human agencies in a democratic age are 
necessarily restrained and confined in what they think best by the 
peoples whom they represent. We think that our President in 
Paris was unique in being handicapped by a Senate that did not agree 
with him. Why, he was not as handicapped as Lloyd George or 
Clemenceau. Why? Because Lloyd George never could be certain 
twenty-four hours when the knife of the parliamentary guillotine 
would fall on his neck. Let him displease the House of Commons 
and within twenty-four hours a vote of want of confidence could be 
passed and Lloyd George would have made his adieu to the great 
Council in Paris, so that always Lloyd George was looking over his 
shoulder at the mass of public opinion behind him, just as Mr. 
Wilson was obliged to look over his shoulder to the Senate of the 
United States and to the American people. I do not believe a world 
organization would function unless you would allow that to be done, 
which a democratic civilization would not permit, namely, to allow 
a few of the organization with power to act. Because the moment 
that national representatives are obliged to look back and consult 
the peoples who have not accompanied them to the conference, that 
moment the most unwise decisions are often made, because every- 
thing becomes a compromise, and a compromise is generally a de- 
nial of justice, and there never is any peace where there is a denial 
of substantial justice. 


But I refuse to believe that mankind is up a blind alley. I take 
comfort from a remark that one of the ablest of European statesmen, 
Jenescu, the great Roumanian, made during the conference when he 
was asked what he thought of it. He said, “Measured by the light of 
reason there is not a ray of light, but,” he said, “I have faith in 
man’s inextinguishable impulse to live.” I, too, have faith in man’s 
“inextinguishable impulse to live,” but I shall trust the instincts of 
men rather than the rhapsodies or academic formulae of statesmen. 
I believe that the instinct of peoples will slowly create the condi- 
tions out of which an organization can be ultimately effected—not 
in our time, not until there is the unity of conscience, of economic 
interests and a common sense of human solidarity, which at the pre- 
sent is non-existent. 


In that task of leading the way, in the slow groping of mankind 
toward the light, I have faith, not in a world combination at the 
present hour, but in an entente between the great nations of common 
ideals, and with a reasonably common conscience. I recognize: that 
the United States will be within the lifetime of those now living, 
two hundred millions of people. The great British Empire will not 
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cease. That weary Titan will carry its staggering load for many 
centuries more, and if only these two divisions of the English speak- 
ing world can cooperate, a good foundation will be laid. To these 
can be added that land of heroic idealism, France; Italy too should 
be welcomed and the little nations which they have helped to create 
out of the welter of this war. Let us, in other words, not attempt to 
mingle the incongruous. ‘There is and can be no real harmony be- 
tween nations of lofty ideals and nations with base ideals. You might 
as well try to mix oil and water. Let the leading nations of equally 
cultural standards, the nations with high and lofty ideals, let them 
have an entente, not an alliance, and let them work together in the 
most generous spirit of codperation, and gradually the situation will 
get better. 


The plague spots must be removed. For example, there will never 
be any peace in this world until the Russian problem is solved, and 
when we have solved that problem it ought to be then a part of Amer- 
ica’s destiny, with its capital and engineerng skill, to help develop 
for a backward people the mighty resources of that nation—not to 
make a little sordid profit—no, but to help put Europe upon its feet 
economically, which is better than any so-called paper League of Na- 
tions. And that is not the only plague spot. China too must be res- 
cued and reéstablished. This most pacific of all nations must not 
fall the helpless prey of any nation. 


Slowly, man will go forward, and, when the conditions permit, then 
and not until then will come a world combination that will reflect 
a condition that makes it possible and without which it is imposs- 
ible. ‘Through the ages one increasing purpose does run “and the 
thoughts of men are broadened by the process of the suns.” So I can 
but think that man is not up a blind alley, that if he is only patient, 
if he does not trust to the political empiricism that betrayed the 
world at Paris, if he will only have sanity of judgment and patience, 
then the United States will lead the world in the path of a per- 
petual peace. 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 
(From address in the United States Senate, August 12, 1919.) 


Taken altogether, the provisions for war present what to my mind 
is the gravest objection to this league in its present form. We are 
told that of course nothing will be done in the way of warlike acts 
without the assent of Congress. If that is true, let us say so in the 
covenant. But as it stands there is no doubt whatever in my mind 
that American troops and American ships may be ordered to any part 
of the world by nations other than the United States, and that is a 
proposition to which I for one can never assent. It must be made 
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perfectly clear that no American soldiers, not even a corporal’s guard, 
that no American sailors, not even a crew of a submarine, can ever be 
engaged in war or ordered anywhere except by the constitutional 
authorities of the United States. ‘To Congress is granted by the Con- 
stitution the right to declare war, and nothing that would take the 
troops out of the country at the bidding or demand of other nations 
should ever be permitted except through congressional action. The 
lives of Americans must never be sacrificed except by the will of 
the American people expressed through their chosen Representatives 
in Congress. This is a point upon which no doubt can be permitted. 
American soldiers and American sailors have never failed the coun- 
try when the country called upon them. They went in their hun- 
dreds of thousands into the war just closed. They went to die for the 
great cause of freedom and of civilization. They went at their 
country’s bidding and because their country summoned them to ser- 
vice. We were late in entering the war. We made no preparation, 
as we ought to have done, for the ordeal which was clearly coming 
upon us; but we went and we turned the wavering scale. It was done 
by the American soldier, the American sailor, and the spirit and 
energy of the American people. They overrode all obstacles and all 
shortcomings on the part of the administration or of Congress and 
gave to their country a great place in the great victory. It was the 
first time we had been called upon to rescue the civilized world. 
Did we fail? On the contrary, we succeeded, we succeeded largely and 
nobly, and we did it without any command from any league of nations. 
When the emergency came we met it and we were able to meet it 
because we had built up on this continent the greatest and most pow- 
erful nation in the world, built it up under our own policies, in our 
own way, and one great element of our strength was the fact that 
we had held aloof and had not thrust ourselves into European quar- 
rels; that we had no selfish interest to serve. We made great sacri- 
fices. We have done splendid work. I believe that we do not require 
to be told by foreign nations when we shall do work which free- 
dom and civilization require. I think we can move to victory 
much better under our own command than under the command 
of others. Let us unite with the world to promote the peaceable set- 
tlement of all international disputes. Let us try to develop inter- 
national law. Let us associate ourselves with the other nations for 
these purposes. But let us retain in our own hands and in our own 
control the lives of the youth of the-land. Let no American be sent 
into battle except by the constituted. authorities of his own coun- 
try and by the will of the people of the United States. 

Those of us, Mr. President, who are either wholly opposed to the 
league or who are trying to preserve the independence and the safe- 
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ty of the United States by changing the terms of the league and who 
are endeavoring to make the league, if we are to be a member of it, 
less certain to promote war instead of peace, have been reproached 
with selfishness in our outlook and with a desire to keep our coun- 
try in a state of isolation. So far as the question of isolation goes, 
it is impossible to isolate the United States. I well remember the 
time, twenty years ago, when eminent Senators and other distin- 
guished gentlemen who were opposing the Philippines and shrieking 
about imperialism, sneered at the statement made by some of us, 
that the United States had become a world power. I think no one 
now would question that the Spanish War marked the entrance of the 
United States into world affairs to a degree which had never obtain- 
ed before. It was both an inevitable and an irrevocable step, and our 
entrance into the war with Germany certainly showed once and for 
all that the United States was not unmindful of its world responsi- 
bilities. We may set aside all this empty talk about isolation. No- 
body expects to isolate the United States or to make it a hermit na- 
tion, which is a sheer absurdity. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween taking a suitable part and bearing a due responsibility in world 
affairs and plunging the United States into every controversy 
and conflict on the face of the globe. By meddling in all the 
differences which may arise among any portion or fragment of 
humankind we simply fritter away our influence and injure ourselves 
to no good purpose. We shall be of far more value to the world and 
its peace by occupying, so far as possible, the situation which we have 
occupied for the last twenty years and by adhering to the policy of 
Washington and Hamilton, of Jefferson and Monroe, under which 
we have risen to our present greatness and prosperity. The fact that 
we have been separated by our geographical situation and by our con- 
sistent policy from the broils of Europe has made us more than any 
one thing capable of performing the great work which we perform- 
ed in the war against Germany and our disinterestedness is of far 
more value to the world than our eternal meddling in every possible 
dispute could ever be. 


Now, as to our selfishness. I have no desire to boast that we are 
better than our neighbors, but the fact remains that this nation in 
making peace with Germany had not a single selfish or individual 
interest to serve. All we asked was that Germany should be ren- 
dered incapable of again breaking forth, with all the horrors incident 
to German warfare, upon an unoffending world, and that demand 
was shared by every free nation and indeed by humanity itself. For 
ourselves we asked absolutely nothing. We have not asked any 
government or governments to guarantee our boundaries or our polit- 
ical independence. We have no fear in regard to either. We have 
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sought no territory, no privileges, no advantages, for ourselves. That 
is the fact. It is apparent on the face of the treaty. I do not mean 
to reflect upon a single one of the powers with which we have been 
associated in the war against Germany, but there is not one of them 
which has not sought individual advantages for their own national 
benefit. I do not criticize their desires at all. The services and sac- 
rifices of England and France and Belgium and Italy are beyond 
estimate and beyond praise. I am glad they should have what they 
desire for their own welfare and safety. But they all receive under 
the peace territorial and commercial benefits. We are asked to give 
and we in no way seek to take. Surely it is not too much to insist 
that when we are offered nothing but the opportunity to give and to 
aid others we should have the right to say what sacrifices we shall 
make and what the magnitude of our gifts shall be. In the prose- 
cution of the war we gave unstintedly American lives and American 
treasure. When the war closed we had three million men under 
arms. We were turning the country into a vast workshop for war. 
We advanced ten billions to our allies. We refused no assistance 
that we could possibly render. All the great energy and power of 
the Republic were put at the service of the good cause. We. have 
not been ungenerous. We have been devoted to the cause of freedom, 
humanity, and civilization everywhere. Now we are asked, in the 
making of peace, to sacrifice our sovereignty in important respects, 
to involve ourselves almost without limit and rights which we have 
maintained throughout our history. We are asked to incur liabilities 
to an unlimited extent and furnish assets at the same time which 
no man can measure. I think it is not only our right but our duty 
to determine how far we shall go. 


I am anxious as any human being can be to have the United 
States render every possible service to the civilization and the peace 
of mankind, but I am certain we ean do it best by not putting our- 
selves in leading strings or subjecting our policies and our sover- 
eignty to other nations. The independence of the United States is not 
only more precious to ourselves but to the world than any single pos- 
session. Look at the United States today. We have made mistakes in 
the past. We have had shortcomings. ‘We shall make mistakes 
in the future and fall short of our own best hopes. But none 
the less is there any country to-day on the face of the earth 
which can compare with this in ordered liberty, in peace, 
and in the largest freedom? I feel that I can say this without 
being accused of undue boastfulness, for it is the simple fact, and in 
making this treaty and taking on these obligations all that we do is 
in a spirit of unselfishness and in a desire for the good of mankind. 
But it is well to remember that we are dealing with nations every 
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one of which has a direct individual interest to serve, and there is 
grave danger in an unshared idealism. Contrast the United States 
with any country on the face of the earth to-day and ask yourself 
whether the situation of the United States is not the best to be 
found. I will go as far as anyone in world service, but the first step 
to world service is the maintenance of the United States. ‘You may 
call me selfish if you will, conservative or reactionary, or use any 
other harsh adjective you see fit to apply, but an American I was 
born, and American I have remained all my life. I can never be 
anything else but an American, and I must think of the United States 
first, and when I think of the United States first in an arrangement 
like this I am thinking of what is best for the world, for if the 
United States fails the best hopes of mankind fail with it. I have 
never had but one allegiance—I cannot divide it now. I have loved 
but one flag and I cannot share that devotion and give affection 
to the mongrel banner invented for a league. Internationalism, 
illustrated by the Bolshevik and by the men to whom all countries 
are alike provided they can make money out of them, is to me re- 
pulsive. National I must remain, and in that way I, like all other 
Americans, can render the amplest service to the world. The United 
States is the world’s best hope, but if you fetter her in the interests 
and quarrels of other nations, if you tangle her in the intrigues of 
Europe, you will destroy her power for good and endanger her very 
existence. Leave her to march freely through the centuries to come 
as in the years that have gone. Strong, generous and confident, she 
has nobly served mankind. Beware how you trifle with your marvel- 
ous inheritance, this great land of ordered liberty, for if we stumble 
and fall, freedom and civilization everywhere will-go down in ruin. 


THE COVENANT OR THE CONSTITUTION 


(By DAvip JAYNE HILL, in the North American Review, Volume 211, pages 320-331, 
March, 1920.) 


Somewhat tardily, but none the less clearly, the American people 
are coming to understand that the fundamental question regarding 
the League of Nations is not, Shall we participate in some kind of 
international understanding; but, Shall our conduct as a nation be 
controlled by our own Constitution or by an unnecessary inter- 
national agreement that overrules it? 


So intelligent an observer as Viscount Grey of Fallodon, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, although accustomed to move in a 
different political atmosphere from that created by a written con- 
stitution, could not fail to note the wide difference between these two 
questions, or to be convinced that the Senate’s discussion of the 
League of Nations has not revolved about mere partisan interests. 
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It was perhaps made easier for Lord Grey to attain to this point 
of view because, in 1914, before Great Britian was committed to war, 
he had personally recognized the self-evident principle on which the 
whole issue turns, and which he afterward so admirably stated in 
the words: “You cannot, you should not, pledge a democracy in such 
a matter without consulting it, without clearly knowing its mind”. 
And to this axiomatic statement he added, “I could not be sure that 
on any point of interest the British democracy was willing to go into 
a great war. And what a cruel disappointment to another nation 
if I had given a pledge and it had taken certain dispositions on that 
pledge, and the pledge had not been kept because the people did not 
endorse it! A friendly nation might thus be involved in a great 
calamity and might with justice make the reproach that we involved 
them in that calamity, for without our pledge they might have sub- 
mitted to a diplomatic humiliation; but relying on our pledge they 
had stood firm and so encountered destruction. After Belgium was 
invaded it became a question of honor, and I Knew that the people 
would keep that.” 

A careful examination of the “reservations” adopted by the ma- 
jority of the Senate of the United States, as a condition of ratify- 
ing the treaty containing the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
will show that, in the main, they are designed to secure precisely 
that legislative supervision over the policies and decisions of the 
Executive which automatically exists in all countries having what 
is called a “responsible government.” If, for example, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain should, under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, issue instructions to the British representative in the 
Council, when its members ‘‘advise upon” the course to be taken un- 
der Article X or Article XI, authorizing acts of war, and the House 
of Commons should consider the action taken not authorized under the 
Covenant by the circumstances of the case, or not expedient, the House 
could express its disapproval; and if this were not heeded there would 
be an appeal to the country and perhaps a change of ministry. In 
France under similar circumstances, a change would be certain. 


In the United States nothing like this could occur. As pointed out 
in the January number of this Review, under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, as it stands, when action is automatically called 
for by the provisions of the Covenant, the President, alone, acting 
under the authorization of the treaty, would instruct the represen- 
tative of the United States what course to take in the Council, and 
could then, without interference by the Congress, and even without 
its knowledge of what was ordered by him, begin to carry out the 
Council’s decision. If that action included acts of war, such as 
the dispatch of troops to a foreign country, and the Executive’s 
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authority to do this were challenged, he could reply that a declara- 
tion of war by Congress was not necessary, since war was automati- 
cally provided for in the Covenant and actually existed; and if it 
were further objected that he was acting without constitutional auth- 
orization in conducting a campaign it could be answered that his 
powers were implied by the obligations of a treaty, which must be 
recognized as “the supreme law of the land.” 


I have said before that the main purpose of the “reservations” 
adopted by a majority of the Senate is to secure legislative super- 
vision over the policies and decisions of the Executive in relation 
to foreign countries. The President perfectly understands this, and 
it is because he opposes this purpose that he declares the ‘“‘reser- 
vations” would “nullify the treaty’ and advises his adherents in the 
Senate to vote against them. 


Let us note the effect of these reservations. 


1. The United States, declares the first of them, shall be the sole: 
judge, in case of withdrawal under Article 1, as to whether its ob- 
ligations under the Covenant have been fulfilled. 


The need for this was apparent from the fact that, in the separate 
Franco-American treaty proposed by the President, it was not the 
United States but the League of Nations that was to determine 
when the obligations of that treaty ceased. If so important a de- 
cision as this could, at the President’s instigation, be left to the 
League of Nations, was there no need for this “reservation” in 
view of the fact that the privilege of withdrawal by the United 
States depended upon the fulfillment of “all its international ob- 
ligations and all its obligations under this Covenant’? It was. 
the Council of the League and not the United States itself that was 
explicitly recognized in the separate treaty as the judge on this sub- 
ject. 


2. The United States, runs the second reservation, assumes no 
obligations under Article X, unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress shall provide for the employment of the military and naval 
forces of the United States. 


If, as the President claims, this “takes the heart out of the Cove-. 
nant,” the heart of the Covenant is that the President, and not 
the Congress, determines the action to be taken. “The Council,” said 
the President at Pueblo, “advises, and it cannot advise without the 
vote of the United States. Why gentlemen should fear that the 
Congress of the United States would be advised to do something 
that it did not want to do I frankly cannot imagine, because they 
cannot be advised to do anything unless their own representative 
has participated in the advice.” Precisely. But who is “their own 
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representative’? The President of the United States, over whom 
they have no control! What the “reservation” aims to do is to 
assert the control of Congress. And on what principle can it be said 
that the “reservation” destroys the obligation of the Covenant, if by 
an adverse vote in the Council the same effect can be produced? 
Clearly, the only difference is that, in the one case, the Congress is 
to have a voice; while in the other the President alone determines 
the action to be taken! 


3. No mandate, the third reservation declares, shall be accepted 
by the United States except by action of ‘Congress. It is believed 
that acceptance of mandates by the United States was already un- 
derstood at Paris. Is it not right that Congress should have a voice in 
this matter? 


4. The United States in the fourth “reservation’” reserves the 
right to decide what questions are of a domestic character. 


Hvidently, under the Covenant, so important a question as that of 
Labor is not regarded as a domestic but as an international ques- 
tion, and extensive provision is made for treating it as such. Is it 
not prudent of the United States to reserve the decision in such 
matters to the representatives of the people? 


5. The United States, declares the fifth “reservation,” will not sub- 
mit to arbitration or inquiry questions depending upon or relating 
to the Monroe Doctrine. 


Unless it is the design of the Covenant that such questions be 
arbitrated, in what manner can this “reservation” be said to “null- 
ify” the treaty? Unfortunately, the language employed in Article 
XXI places every “regional understanding,”’—past, present, or fu- 
ture, open or secret—-upon the same footing as the Monroe Doctrine, 
which is in its essential nature a protest against the collusions of 
foreign Powers for “spheres of influence,” the better known name 
for “regional understandings.” Certainly, after this unwarranted 
confusion it is desirable to take the Monroe Doctrine out of this 
doubtful catagory and restore it to its rightful place as an American 
national policy which is not a subject for international action. 


It would be superfluous to consider in detail each of the remaining 
“reservations.” ‘The important point to note is that nearly all of 
them are intended to reserve to the Congress powers which the Con- 
stitution accords to it and of which the Covenant seems in some man- 
ner to deprive it. Among them one declaring that “the Congress of 
the United States shall provide by law for the appointment of the 
representatives of the United States in the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations and members of commissions” is plainly 
a restraint on the action of the Executive. This caution has been 
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necessitated by the attempt of the President to absorb the whole of 
the treaty-making power and to ignore the legislative control of 
foreign affairs which is essential to the existence of a really re- 
sponsible government. 


The fourteenth “reservation” is the result of an endeavor to solve 
the problem created on account of assigning six votes to the British 
Empire, by limiting the manner in which they are to be used rather 
than by denying to the self-governing colonies a direct right of 
representation in the League. Lord Grey touches this delicate ques- 
tion with calmness and consideration. It is significant that he raises 
no objection to the solution proposed in this Dees is sean and con- 
siders that no collision is likely to arise from it. 


The only real and persistent objector to the “reservation” is the 
President of the United States, who sees in the power to control 
the action of the Council of the League by the vote of the American 
representative no rejection of the obligations of the treaty so long as 
this is left in the hands of the Executive; but the moment the action 
of Congress is substituted, and instead of its “own representative,” 
the President, Congress itself undertakes to act, the obligations of 
the Covenant are ignored, the “heart of the treaty’ is cut out, and 
the whole scheme is “nullified”! 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S VIEWS 


(PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING in message to the two Houses of Congress, April 
Le) 


Nearly two and a half years ago the World War came to an end, 
yet we find ourselves to-day in the technical state of war, though 
actually at peace, while Europe is at technical peace, far from tran- 
quillity and little progressed toward the hoped-for restoration. 


It ill becomes us to express impatience that the European bel- 
ligerents are not yet in full agreement, when we ourselves have 
been unable to bring constituted authority into accord in our own 
relations to the formally proclaimed peace. 


Little avails in reciting the causes of delay in Europe or our own 
failure to agree. But there is no longer excuse for uncertainties 
respecting some phases of our foreign relationship. In the existing 
League of Nations, world-governing with its super-powers, this Re- 
public will have no part. There can be no misinterpretation, and 
there will be no betrayal of the deliberate expression of the American 
people in the recent election; and, settled in our decision for ourselves, 
it is only fair to say to the world in general, and to our associates in 
war in particular, that the League covenant can have no sanction by 
us. 
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The aim to associate nations to prevent wars, preserve peace, 
and promote civilization our people most cordially applauded. We 
yearned for this new instrument of justice, but we can have no part 
in a committal to an agency of force in unknown contingencies; we 
can recognize no superauthority. . 


Manifestly the highest purpose of the League of Nations was de- 
feated in linking it with the treaty of peace and making it the en- 
forcing agency of the victors of the war. International association 
for permanent peace must be conceived solely as an instrumentality 
of justice, unassociated with the passions of yesterday, and not so 
constituted as to attempt the dual functions of a political instrument 
of the conquerors and of an agency of peace. There can be no pros- 
perity for the fundamental purposes sought to be achieved by any 
such association so long as it is an organ of any particular treaty, 
or committed to the attainment of the special aims of any nation or 
group of nations. 


The American aspiration, indeed, the world aspiration, was an 
association of nations, based upon the application of justice and 
right, binding us in conference and codperation for the prevention 
of war and pointing the way to a higher civilization and internation- 
al fraternity in which all the world might share. In rejecting the 
league covenant and uttering that rejection to our own people, and 
to the world, we make no surrender of our hope and aim for an asso- 
ciation to promote peace in which we would most heartily join. We 
wish it to be conceived in peace and dedicated to peace, and will 
relinquish no effort to bring the nations of the world into such fel- 
lowship, not in the surrender of national sovereignty but rejoicing in 
a nobler exercise of it in the advancement of human activities, amid 
the compensations of peaceful achievement. 


In the national referendum to which I have adverted we pledged 
our efforts toward such association, and the pledge will be faithfully 
kept. In the plight of policy and performance we told the Ameri- 
can people we meant to seek an early establishment of peace. The 
United States alone among the allied and associated powers continues 
in a technical state of war against the Central Powers of Europe. 
This anomalous condition ought not to be permitted to continue. 
To establish the state of technical peace without further delay I 
should approve a declaratory resolution by Congress to that effect, 
with the qualifications essential to protect all our rights. Such action 
would be the simplest keeping of faith with ourselves, and could in 
no sense be construed as a desertion of those with whom we shared 
our sacrifices in war, for these powers are already at peace. 


Such a resolution should undertake to do more than thus to de- 
clare the state of peace, which all America craves. It must add 
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no difficulty in effecting with just reparations, the restoration for 
which all Europe yearns, and upon which the world’s recovery must 
be founded. Neither former enemy nor ally can mistake America’s 
position, because our attitude as to responsibility for the war and 
the necessity for just reparations already has had formal and very 
earnest expression. 


It would be unwise to undertake to make a statement of fu- 
ture policy with respect to European affairs in such a declaration of 
a state of peace. In correcting the failure of the Executive, in nego- 
tiating the most important treaty in the history of the Nation, to 
recognize the constitutional powers of the Senate we would go to 
the other extreme, equally objectionable, if Congress or the Senate 
should assume the function of the Executive. Our highest duty is 
the preservation of the constituted powers of each, and the pro- 
motion of the spirit of codperation so essential to our common wel- 
fare. 


It would be idle to declare for separate treaties of peace with the 
Central Powers on the assumption that these alone would be ade- 
quate, because the situation is so involved that our peace engage- 
ments can not ignore the Old World relationship and the settlements 
already effected, nor is it desirable to do so in preserving our own 
rights and contracting our future relationships. 


The wiser course would seem to be the acceptance of the confirma- 
tion of our rights and interests as already provided and to engage 
under the existing treaty, assuming, of course, that this can be satis- 
factorily accomplished by such explicit reservations and modifications 
as will secure our absolute freedom from inadvisable commitments 
and safeguard all our essential interests. 


Neither Congress nor the people needs my assurance that a request 
to negotiate needed treaties of peace would be as superfluous and 
unnecessary as it is technically ineffective, and I know in my own 
heart there is none who would wish to embarrass the Executive in 
the performance of his duty when we are all so eager to turn dis- 
appointment and delay into gratifying accomplishment. 


Problems relating to our foreign relations bear upon the present 
and the future, and are of such a nature that the all important fu- 
ture must be deliberately considered, with greater concern than 
mere immediate relief from unhappy conditions. We have witness- 
ed, yea, we have participated in the supremely tragic episode of war, 
but our deeper concern is in the continuing life of nations and the 
development of civilization. 


We must not allow our vision to be impaired by the conflict among 
ourselves. The weariness at home and the disappointment to the 
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world have been compensated in the proof that this Republic will 
surrender none of the heritage of nationality, but our rights in in- 
ternational relationship have to be asserted; they require establish- 
ment in compacts of amity; our part in readjustments and restora- 
tion cannot be ignored, and must be defined. 


With the supergoverning league definitely rejected and with the 
world so informed, and with the status of peace proclaimed at home, 
we may proceed to negotiate the covenanted relationships so es- 
sential to the recognition of all the rights everywhere of our own 
nation and play our full part in joining the peoples of the world in 
the pursuits of peace once more. Our obligations in effecting Euro- 
pean tranquillity, because of war’s involvements, are not less impelling 
than our part in the war itself. This restoration must be wrought 
before the human procession can go onward again. We can be help- 
ful because we are moved by no hatreds and harbor no fears. Help- 
fulness does not mean entanglements, and participation in economic 
adjustments does not mean sponsorship for treaty commitments which 
do not concern us, and in which we will have no part. 


In an all-impelling wish to do the most and best for our own Re- 
public and maintain its high place among nations and at the same 
time make the fullest offering of justice to them, I shall invite in 
the most practical way the advice of the Senate, after acquainting 
it with all the conditions to be met and obligations to be discharged, 
along with our rights to be safeguarded. Prudence in making the 
program and confident co-operation in making it effective can not 
lead us far astray. We can render no effective service to humanity 
until we prove anew our own capacity for co-operation in the co- 
ordination of powers contemplated in the Constitution, and no coven- 
ants which ignore our associations in the war can be made for the 
future. More, no helpful society of nations can be founded on jus- 
tice and committed to peace until the covenants reéstablishing peace 
are sealed by the nations which were at war. To such accomplish- 
ment—to the complete reéstablishment of peace and its contracted 
relationships, to the realization of our aspirations for nations asgso- 
ciated for world helpfulness without world government, for world 
stability on which humanity’s hopes are founded—we ghall address 
ourselves, fully mindful of the high privilege and the paramount 
duty of the United States in this critical period of the world. 


NS Pn 
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The North Carolina Library Commission will furnish traveling pack- 
age libraries on the question upon the request of the principal of the 
school. Address Miss Mary B. Palmer, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 

The North Carolina senators and representatives in Congress will 
furnish from Congressional sources whatever material is at their dis- 
posal, upon request. 

Debaters’ Handbook Series—‘‘A League of Nations.” 1919. Pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., 958-64 University Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Price $1.50. 

The American Association for International Conciliation, 407 W. 117 
St., New York City, will furnish material on the query free of charge. 

The League to Enforce Peace, 1540 Broadway, New York City, will 
furnish material on the query free of charge. 

The Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass., has published for free 
distribution several pamphlets containing selected articles bearing on 
both sides of the query. 

The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass., will 
furnish material on the query free of charge. 

The League of Nations has appointed the World Peace Foundation 
as its American agent for the sale of its official publications. A list 
of these publications, with prices, will be furnished on application. 

H. N. Brailsford—‘‘A League of Nations.” The MacMillan Co., New 
York City. $2.50. 

S. P. H. Duggan—‘‘League of Nations: The principle and the prac- 
tice.” Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. $2.50. 
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H. E. Jackson—“The League of Nations.” Prentice-Hall Co., 70 5th 
Ave., New York City. $.50 

L. F. L. Oppenheim—‘“‘The League of Nations and Its Problems.” 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York City. $2.00. 

Arthur Sweetser—‘‘League of Nations at Work.” The MacMillan 
Co., New York City. 

Annals of the American Academy, June, 1921. Price $1.50. The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 39th St. and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. This number contains valuable material 
on both sides of the query, and each school should secure a copy. 

Periodicals in the past three years have carried a great many articles 
bearing on the League of Nations. Wherever library facilities are 
available, the Readers Guide should be consulted and this material 
looked over carefully. 


AFFIRMATIVE 

Annals of the American Academy, Volume 84, pages 201-207, July, 
1919. “In Defense of the League of Nations.” G. M. Hitchcock. 

Annals of the American Academy, Volume 96, pages 2-5, July, 1921. 
“The League of Nations Effective.” Hamilton Holt. 

Annals of the American Academy, Volume 96, pages 21-30, July, 1921. - 
“The First Year and a Half of the League of Nations.” Arthur 
Sweetser. 

Atlantic Monthly, Volume 123, pages 106-115, January, 1919. “The 
Idea of a League of Nations.” H. G. Wells and Others. 

Atlantic Monthly, Volume 125, pages 845-853, June, 1920. “The 
League of Nations is Alive.” R. B. Fosdick. 

Atlantic Monthly, Volume 126, pages 553-563, October, 1920. “The 
League of Nations as an Instrument of Liberalism.” R. B. Fosdick. 

Current Opinion, Volume 69, pages 307-810, September, 1920. “The 
League of Nations: A Summing Up of the Arguments.” Frank Crane. 

Independent, Volume 103, page 235, August 28, 1920. ‘““The League 
or Bolshevism.” G. M. Hitchcock. 

Independent, Volume 104, pages 179-180, November 6, 1920. ‘Why 
We Want the League of Nations.” C. A. McCurdy. 

Independent, Volume 105, page 668, June 25, 1921. “An Open Letter 
to the President.” Hamilton Holt. 

Independent, Volume 106, Page 47, August 6, 1921. “An Open Letter 
to the Thirty-One.” Hamilton Holt. 

Living Age, Volume 310, pages 508-514, August 27, 1921. “The 
League of Nations.” <A. J. Balfour. 
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Nation, Volume 108, pages 67-71, January 11, 1919. “Lord Robert 
Cecil on World Peace.” 

World’s Work, Volume 41, pages 28-30, November, 1920. “America 
First—Not America Isolated.” J. M. Cox. 


NEGATIVE 


Annals of the American Academy, Volume 96, pages 146-152, July, 
1921. “A World Association Impracticable Under Present Conditions.” 
J. M. Beck. 

Current Opinion, Volume 69, pages 769-772, December, 1920. “Now 
Deceased League.” 

Nation, Volume III, pages 499-500, November 38, 1920. “Failure of 
the League.” O. H. Kahn. 

Nineteenth Century, Volume 85, pages 11-24, January, 1919. “League 
of Dreams.” G. A. B. Dewar. 

North American Review, Volume 209, pages 433-445, April, 1919. 
“Independence of America; Must it be Sacrificed to Humanity.” 
George Harvey. 

North American Review, Volume 209, pages 737-754, June, 1919. 
“President’s Challenge to the Senate.” D. J. Hill. 

North American Review, Volume 210, pages 33-38, July, 1919. “A Re- 
ply to Lord Robert Cecil.” J. M. Beck. 

North American Review, Volume 211, pages 15-16, January, 1920. 
“The Senate’s Service.” D. J. Hill. 

North American Review, Volume 211, pages 320-333, March, 1920. 
“The Covenant or the Constitution.” D. J. Hill. 


